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' • y .\ Introduction 

- ' • ' - * 

The two hundredth aitniversary of the American 
declaration of separation from tHe governlnent of 
England has* stimulated millions of words of s^nti- 
q^e'nt, analysis, nostalgia,^ anql expectation. "Mi^ch of 
this verbal and pictorial outpouring has been kin^ 
ofpatriotii' breftst-beating' Most of it has beearhetoric. 
' Several year/ ago the leadership of t^hj Delta Kappa 
announced it§ ' determipation to offer a significant 
contribution, to tWbicentenhialcielebratioji in a series 
of autKoritative'statenietits about major facets, of Amer- 
ican education that would deserve the. attention of 
serious.* scholar in education, serve the needs of 
neophytes ihithe profession, arid siu-vive.as an'iiripor- 
tant pei-manfc^nt contribution.to the educatipnallitera- 
ture. \ \ \ . '\ ' ' ^ . 

The Board of Directors apd staff of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Board of Go of the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 

tional Foundation, and the Project 76 Implementation 
Committee all made important contributions tb;the' 
creation of the Bicentennial Activities Program, of 
which this set of books is only one of seven' notable 
projects. The ent'ire program has been made possible 
b> the IdyA contributions of dedicated Kap'pans who 
volunteered as Miniltemen, Pa'triots^,and Bjell Ringer^ 
according :to the size, df their donations. and by 1 the 
, support of the Education^ Foundation, baSjad on :the 
generous ;bequest of George Reavi's. The purpos'e' pf 
Jhe Found[atipn> as stated^at its i^fieptioji, is to contrib- 
ute to abetter understanding of the educative process 
and the relation of education to huma^ These 
five volumes slipulcl gerve that purpose well. 
, Anumber of persgns should brrecognized for their 



contributions to; the success of this enterprisje.. The 
Board ^oi Governors /of the Foundation, Ymder-the 
leadership of Gordon-S\van>on, persev ered in the early , 
planhihg stages to insure that the effort would be 
^made. Other .members of the board during this period 
werib; Edgar Dale, Bessie Cabbard, Arliss Roaden, 
Howard Souk, Bill Tur^e>% .and Xed Gordon,, now 
deceased. ' > 

\ The Project 76 Implementation Committee, which 
wrestled successfully with the myriad details of plan- 
ning, financing, and publicizing the seven activities, 
included David Clark, Jack Frymier, James Walden, 
Forbis Jordan, and' Ted Gordon. ' ' 

The Board- of Directors of Phi Delta Kappa, ^1976 
*to 1978, include President Bill L. Turney, Presideht- 
Elect Gerald LeiscKuck, Vice Pi33.sidents William K. 
Post(in, Rex K. Reckewey,.and/Ray tobiason and 
District Representatives Gerald L, Berry, Jerome G, 
K^PP? James York, Cecil K, Philh^^s, p^n Parl^, Philip 
G, Mieissher, and Carrel Anderson, 
Th^ major c ontributQr^iaJjBi^ 



I of Arrierician educatioiTuare of c^i^urse the;authors. They 
Vhaye found time in bus>i professional schedules to 
|prodiIice s.ubstaritiai,and rnemor&^ manuscripts, both 
scholarly and readable. They haVe tilings to say about 
tducaO^ipn that are worth saying^ arid they have said 
mem >velL Th^y have made* & genuine contribution 
tb the literature^ l^elping tomalce avfitting contribution 
ta the celebration, of twp himdred years .of national 
^ freedom. Mpre importantly, they have articulated ideas 
^ so basic to the maintenancje or^that freedom that they 
^ should be read and heeded as .valued guidelines for 
the years'' ahfead^ hope|ui|y at least another two 
hundred/ i 




owell Rose / 
xecutive Secretary/ 
i/Delta Kapp^i 
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Thas work is a reAectiojn of bolh concern and^hopQ. • 
Thq, con^rn \^ that a conflii^nce of technblogical 
and cuJturaT forces— what Ch?irles Beard o ji^pe cdred 
**secular drifts'^^T^is turniiig Aperica in^o a joyless, 
ainiless, cvnical, fragmented, and .endlessly co^nteji-^ 
tious society. : ; / * ^ - 

The hope, is tha{ th,e^&stlin our past and what is , 
emerging as signs^of responsible impatienc| ftorh t^e 
•young can come together in formulatioi\s of huniari 
realities anfi possibilities whi^h will bring purpose, 
greatejf equi1:y,'and a ne\y,^sense of community to the 
hnrrtan advehttire-— in thrs natix)n and beyond. ^ . 

This, then, is an^essay in norigative moral and 
political speculation^ ey^n though its instrumental^ 
focus is education. Most of my writings in political 
Science aftd government over the years have hot been 
theorfeticall> oriented. However,.political theory, read 
under the inspired tutelage of .G.D.JH. Cole and Sir 
Alfred Zimmera at Oxford just prior to Wp^lde War 
"^11, was my first intellectual love. I wak struck then, 
as I continue' to be struck,, by the. inseparability of 
moral, political, and educational thought. From Plato 
and Aristotle through Aiigusti^e, Aquinas, Comenius, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebei; to DeWej^ 
and Whitehead, speculations about educatiou have 
been linked to questions of what constitutes the good 
life and the good society. Definitions. ^f what iri fact 
^ constitutes, the good- life or the good society are 'lajid, 
^always Havd l\e(?,n culturally contextual."^ This essay, 
is ^no exceptioi. It is addressed to Americans -who" 
will live Qut the d^cades oLthe proximate future. Jhe 
only eternal iehty I know is'that huma-ft hqings search 
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for the good even as they continue, to fumbje with 
shifting definitions and ith changing nianifestations : 
of evil.^/^ -i -• / V i ^ • .) • ^ / ; 

The construction of an essay addressed', this one, . ' • 
is, to common themes in. the h'ves of large numbers .T 

^of humsfn beings is .inevitably plagued by tricks of 

. the mind. Perceptions of reality oscillate \vith ii^ood . 
and tocal dlstajdce. Sweeping, sometim^es^.dixe, gener- 
alizations^tout "the Ameripan.people''\or''^'the human \ 
condition" trip ovey roots of divqrgerit/eality p^pfom- 
ise. OverarcKing viiews of -"thgptJDlic injfergs.t^^issolve 
into wisp^i^as. "th^ t>ftt)lic'* js disaggregate^ into its 
tribal tliversities- Apocalyptic predictions, wiiigh Efot-' , 

; stS-_the ' prophetic -jego in so many of ps, lose tMii^ 
salienc) ih./the "perspective of -an eternit|; of Chifcken 

. Littles. Opppsites seem. as plausible , today as they did 
io Dickens: the.best of times', the wor^t of tim^s; homo . 
sapien>, ivpreseutl> dboiped, homo sapiens — at Ijeast ' . 
jjn evolatibnar> t$#risr^is^ on schedule; America 
is leadinglhe deciiae of the'West^,,AiTiertcais mankyid'^^^^^^ 
la^tj-best hope; the distant jdar is an avaTdnche of* _ 
desoktign, the dfst'ant roar is the joyiul* turning of' 
the tid? Jiuiiiaii bt^ings^are a,^^ 

are only slightly, loweF than the augeis, The very \ 
(acl^ticisny of our culture, subjects the writer 'to a 
:oQe of philosophical, xeligipus,^ and ripUonal 
1^ compete' to' refract his viqws of reality. \ 
Perversities lurk^v^Ayin.th^ ecology of composition: 
, Miich^ of this e3)sa> \va4>yfittenyX)yer Suj[nn)er ^'aeatipn 
in -the lake region lof ^>^estem Maine— far from: the^ 
crowds^^sions, and.lj^ of the. city. InevitaWy,* 
^Jiie an,\1jeR'5^^ .again T 

n^^l^Tsvery^ pf Jxify. • * , ' , 

So/themndf-ba^ 'optiQ.ns and spins its doubts. 



It steadied o«?Iy .because^ majotj.igns and p<)rtehts 
refuse to disappear.. .peyorid the Jricks orthfe riijnd., 
.t^n& the ,(eliciUes-of '^timnipr are dark" and Jopmmg 
..shapes that seeni tp..iriove With the inexoralsility^ of , 
the seasons^v^Two hu)^dre4 years aft6r its fpuaditig,' ^ 



Preface 

tiie American nation is fretful and fragmented''. Cynical 
a^out politics, distr^ssed'by inflation, bored by work 
or anguished lay its abs&nce, 'niggled by the strictures 
and frustrations imposerd by bureaucracies and tech- 
nologies, enervated by the psychic binds arid ego. 
r struggies.o'f intimacies, feariul of domestic crinie an^ 
Lrfeign.ecjanojnic enta'nglements, weary of >the stride n- 
cies-ol social Justice, large segments of the American^ 
population search.siraultaneously for psychic shelters 
• and for void-filling novelties and diversions. But there 
is 1)0 hiding . place, . and, as Sanfayana pointed out 
decade's ago, most novelties and "diversions tijm out 
ta .be a "treadmill of bitter amusements." Boredom 
. is an endemic disease. . _ 

. Meanwhile, smaller segments of the* American sor 
cietv-T^smaller but stilL numerous-r-f fnd themselves 
living iiv^s of either quie^ 01 noisy desperation: ghetto 
blacks' and Hispanic Amepicans; Finst Americans, the 
rural poor, unemployed youth, aggrieved ivomgn, ex; 
offenders,, forgotten old people. Neglect and discrimi- 
nation have made many of these ^iibculturesf either 
catatonic or violent. '» - . i 

In short, for multitudes of Americans, the "pursuit 
of happiijess"-is a hollow, airmost n^ocking. phrase. "No 
compelling social or even per^sonaUdea or ideal seems 
' • c'apaljle of filling the psychic! void. . , ^ 

" This is happening, furthermore, qp anearth sufffised 
with interdependencies and threatened by a. mal'evo- 
lent cpmbinafion of rhultiple resource exploitations, 
Balkanized power claims, and existential rp.iseries. At 
least Americans lhave.' tlie privilege of being bored 
jvithout J»uffering the ravages of ubiquitous huriger 
and disease. ; ; ^ 

. if these conditions are real, and I believe thern to 
be,, and if they are o^nhappy and dangerous,, aftd , I 
bel jev e thero to Tbe, whatinsf ruments are^at our disposal . 
begin the process 'pf turning .things around ahd 
^tting things together? How -can^the suUenriess-that. 
befcm so much'of* human-existence— even among the 
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affluent— be dissipated? Are there ideas or ideals that 
are capable of commanding. lo.yalt>:?-Thes;e are' tbe 
essential coiijLrerns that motivate me. construction of 
thisessav. * / 

. ;I hope that what X have written will be widetlx 
discussed arid A^'ill result iaj)iuralistic and practipaf 
responses— responses beyond those that have already 
stimulated and informed this essa>. For, intellectually, 
I am a pluralist; temperamentally, an ameliorist and 
incremental ist. My f^ith i^ in edutation, in persuasion, 
in diverse and creative responses to commonly per- 
cei\ ed.needs,andin th^politicarand social institutions 
and propess^s that' encourage thesje\ phenomena/ 1 
distrust both violent and Utopian approaches to the 
achievement of humane ends..It is^true that persistent, 
palpable injustices in, this nation l)ave*sometinjes led 
me into considerations of revolutionary change. But 
fear of a poison far deadlier than the snifting„.and. 
JLheIie\ie shtinkirtg, injmtices-Qf a frea^sQdet>:===4;he 
nonantidotal poisOn. of lincontained autocratic 
power — has stopped me, and continues to 6top. iiie, 
from .giving in to the seductivities ol feyolution and 
simplistic ideology/ ^ * <, ' ' ' 

In this essay, my def initijon of "educational sy/fefn''* 
includes but goes far beyond ojir formal, schools, 
colleges, and universities. In fact, one 'of my hopes ^ 
i§ that b\ remindiijg readers of the wealth of educative- 
ihsfruments a\ ailable to society outside the traditional , 
edycatioqaKestablisl^ment, there ma> be sropie chance 
of focusing and amj^lfying the functions of the latter 
^whilfe extejiding and enhancing the work of the tradi- 
tio.nal. core. In any. ease,. I choose ;to run^ the.xisk of 
definitional, amplitude rathet than denuding .a, def ini-. 
tiohal ves.t\top ti'ght for conceptuan>reathing. 

, Education and learning are related but they are n^t 
synonymous. The educational system, jFormar and 
informal, is meant to* stimulate learning. But an. enor- 
mous amount of learninig^takes place through indivXcl- 
ual reading, observ afion^er interaction, and p Aohal 
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and error . In mutb that follows., i ndividual 1^^ 
Ipg. raighjt.xjonceivably be a satisfactory' sjfUTogate for 
iKe de\ ,eli>paient^tasks oi education. Pfit anodier vva>', 
" i,f the edikcatipj;}^! s> stein, cguld motivate conttnuous, 
learning, iivth? fqrm'of lifelong self development, 
much of follows wQuld be. i?edundant. It the 
, sdeming* mabilit) of the existing e.djiS"tional, systei 
tp disclWg^ .this, function s&'tisfactorijy; that mandate 
.the ,cQ;tuinuing .improvement ;pf tlyr n?itipn!s edypa- 
--tioi|g(i services. ' ' 
. .A final preliminary: 1 use th^ word "existential 
in its descriptive, hot in its pWlQsophical sense. My 
"division purposes inla"ba;4s" ^nd "instrumeptar* 
is., a de\ fc:e Df ctmveniejice ty-dignify: the three furida- 
njenti^l educational purpcjs^s postulated m/the first 
:/i5ha^t^|\''' . ' . 
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The Bedrock Realities 





crosi the United, St-at^Sv^as it entei?^. its tHird 





abimt 

ciutestio;n \aguel\^'fi> thev, 'stud>v what th4y study./ 
Parenb \v under /hat their eScalatiiigiaxes^d tuition 
are actually pu/'ha;sing fo/ their cliMreiyllesponsiHe 
public execiitives, legi^atpfs,, and judges, and" theilr 
st2tff&,,in th^ various bj^ncW'ai>4 at 
hi Sh'erica s comniex co/st^tutional syst^,- finfc 

>hemVfclves pl4glie$\v ith.pto)4ems/f educ' " " 
and. equity,, ThejySearch farbpth practii 
..spphical definrt^ns, andyfusUflcations^_^ 
tionai public /nteresi yChief statef*-sichob) 
.supetinteivdeots, tDuildfe prineipals, college 
versit> adrn|nistratpr#and' th?ir^v.ar,ious a 
search fo/rhetorlc^-explairi^hat their, 
enterprises are aJ/abQut an^ in waysfj? . 
political ^nd phj^nthropic j/atrons and provide som^ 
internai reasVu^nce that the political and :emo);fonal 
harassnie^ts j^softidted witli. modern educational adr 
ministrat^o^ ^Ve wprth .e^'during. Scholar^' and. 
ieacheri, traurfuatizsd'by reductions-in-force ^pd bud^- 
get slnngencies ,iear di/or.w a> s bey ondth^ s.tfideAcies 

. of collectlN-e barga,TOi)tig/ts> cpnviijce others of their 
,^ssentialit>. And, reflect iii| and refracting all of^this 

;^erplexit>, journalists and educational reformers cpn- 
vej; a general. J^nsejof .educational maMise to a larger 

.public. 
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/2 • *m The Purposes, of Education 

In the absence of an> compreh^rtsiVe-rationale, knd . 
sensing vaguely that the problems of. education may. 
*,he nothing mote than the shattered mirror of a larger ' 

social disintegration, people tend to settle for narro^v 
* goals— "the thi:ee,Rs," ^']oh training"; for traditional 
^rjhetoric— "the liberal arts," "useful skills'V or for 
^ banalities— "selWulfilliTrent/' "ihe whole man." An 
• increasing number of concerned citizens, however, are 
restive witjK this tired -i-hetoric' They sense that* the 
troubled epoch this natioilhas entered calls f or.a people 
so. effeddvel> educated, in both the arts of living and . 
the pofitical skills of a free society gis ^to preclude 
immyiir^ esqapes froni r6arit>. Theysense that edu- ' 
cation broadly conceived * is the ;mpst impressive 
invirunient at. the nation*^ disposal /or flighting openly 
wnat Camus once called "the (ieath. ii^stinct in our 
/ times^' — for achiev ing the person^land social maturity 
, needed "to secure the blessing ofJiberty to ourselves 

^„aBiLoiyLpj3sleill^^ L i i^,.! 1.^ 

Bjdt even as fhev^Jtlritik these long thoughts, m^tny. 
Americans .suffer th^ doubts articulated more than a ^ 
Q6ntur> arid a half ago by William Wordsvvprth In 
' ^his Prelude: . • * ' . ^ 

• HoW'little^ose formalities, tp which • ' ^ 
'With oyCENVeenfng trust alone we- give ; ' * * . / 
^^'The natTie of Education, have to db . 
Wit^ real feeling and just sehsV. • , \ ' 
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FohirnaJ[:el> , education, today cor 
far richeV and more diverse th4n the'Vi 
academies of \Yords\yorth*3 d^'. The 
tern lriii^ht*be defined as tMt con^inatiin('*of social 
_in.^tytutions ^nd facilities thai are'presur^^d (o havq 
as major purposes the dis6^very .and inculcation of 
khotv.le^ge and v alues and the development of human 
.^'kilk apd'options. Then the resQurces at the nation's, C^, 

j;.l^/^r l\ Jt^^^ gre *botK diverse ?.&nd ' . 

s, Aass media, journals, 
^hes and /ynag(5gues,^4^y- 
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Th^' Bedrock lU'ahtu's " \ ^ 

care ccntersTmedival clinics, [welfare services, research 
institutes, industries, unions, agrij^ultural and civic 
associations — these in additicyti ^to oGr schools, col- 
leges, and universities. All such insti;un1ents can ^nd 
' often do function as organic parts of the Con\pmporar> 

educational system. 
' ' Btit what charge i? to be laid upon this ^loose^and, 
diverse congerfes? To right all wrongs?, To agree upon 
a\ingle |iolv grail? To ^'de-school'* the society? To 
prepare people for the shocks of an unknov\ able future? 
• The'charge inust, T believe, be related to a funda- 
fnental examinaMon of the be(^rock biological *knd 
c g]turalj'e</Hties of huniah life in late tvv entieth-century 
, America:. l,Lmust involvje the postulation and facilita- ' 
tion of new and multiple approaches to the enrichment 
o( individual' lives and to enhanced social justice. 

Far Aniericany living in the last quarter of the 
t^ventietb centivrv, what are the bedrock realities of 
human existence? Barring natural of man-made catas- 
tr<:)phes, ajre they riot three? '-y ^ 

First;«'most .Americans born in the latter half of the 
1 tvveixti'eth centurv, if thev take even reasonable cafe 
thamselves, w ill live substatifiallv be>ondthe bib^^ 
cdllv. allotted vears of three-j>core and ten. Medical 
breakthro'ugHs — especially in the treatr^enf^of heart 
diseases cuticer^ and strokjt,^— are beginning to extend 
expectations of 'life well be>ond the actuafial pia^eau 
^that has maintained for most of this century iri the 
estern world. H(>wever brief this candle may seem 
tvhen vifevved bv the eve of eternity, a life span of 
seventv-fiveto^ightv years involves a massive 650,000 
to 700,000 hours of being, which is a lot of hours 
although not necessarilv a lot of being. Even il *leep 
is. deducted, something close ^to a half-million wakirfg 
hours will be experienced bv most Americans over 
their life span, .-ythough the dejtails of existence for 
the indiv idual ar/ unpredictable and highly v ariegated, 
one existentiaL^roposition can be made with a proba-^ 
bilitv approacning certiti\de, everyone will experience 
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changes — inu.st of them highK predictable— in ph\ st- 
eal capabilities and psvchological attitudes in the 
process of, maturing and aging. This is the bedrock 
realit) of the stages'Qf deielopment. 

For adnlt Americans, a second existential proposi- 
tion will ha\e\substantial universality: waking hours 
wift be spent in shifting conjbinations of personal 
and faniih coping, work, and free-self ^activities. Over 
sixtv vears of adult life,' as the days ai\d* seasons roll, 
the^e rej^etitive preoccupations along with sleep will 
constitute for most people the bedrock reality. of the 
existential wheei 

Third, each person will live out stages^ of developt 
ineiit and spin an existential whe;!el within the context 
of a series of political, economic,' and* social systems. 
These i>\ stems w ill determine io great extent who will 
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be einpl()\ed; how goods and services will be distrib- 
uted^ the rate of inflation; the availability of health, 
educithonal, and recreational ser\ ices; the noxiousness * 
or felicit) of urban life; the degree and stability of 
international order; and a host of other conditions 
that will directh affect the (lualitv .of individual lives, ^ 
This is the bedrock realitv of the enveloping polity. 

What^if the diverse institutions and instruments that 
cihisHtute our educational system should consciously 
address these bedrock realities w ith the following basic 
purposes in mind: ^ 

— to help person^ anticipate, and increase their 
capacitv for creative .engageinents with, major 
predictable change^— physical an.d psychologi- 
cal — in their stages of development; 
— to help persons in their concentric communities 
to cope, to work, and to use their free time in 
' wavs that minimize neurotic anxiety .and boredom 
and that maximize inner fulfillment and joyful 
• reciprocities; * > 

* — to help persons to learn the arts of effecting. the 
env eloping politv in order to promote justice arid/ 
to secure the blessings of liberty for others/'as 
. . • well as for themselves. . »^ : "\ 

For anyone who begins such speculations, as I dpy 
from a familial and cultural background in democratiS^^ 
political theorv iwid liberal Protestantism, such sum-'* 
.iuarv fonnuJations of basic educational purposes bring 
'more initial comfort than closer examination affords, 
-Eath of the three j[)roppsitions skims over some of 
' history's toughest philosophical issues: ^ 

—What is the good life? . ^\ 

— Has reason the power to lead toward the approxi- 
mation of the good life? 
|— When *'goods" conflict, what jus^fies the choice 
of one against others? ^ 
~^,Vcept in preoccupations with, perceived^.crisis,'^ 
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are persofis doomed to discontent? (Or, 0n the 
other ha^\d, are discontents about to dissolve in 
the sedations and euphctrias of exptiriniental phar- 
niac()log\?) a 

-Does the sense anck^rt;alit\ of comnumity emerge 
as an escape fron^ individual fears of loneliness 
and estrangement, or from a natural greg^^ri- 
ousuess? 

-In Yeats's terms, ' is there an irreconcilabk 
competition between "perfection of work" and 
''perfex'tion of life"? ^ 

-In the tensions between equalit\ and quality, what 
bevond the status of tjie observer c^ah deterpiine 
an optimized admixture of the two? ^ 

-How much of human happiness is genetically 
conditioned? 

-If justice is ecjuity/who determines it? On the 
other hand, if justice is ''the interest of the stron- 
ger" and if liberty is, .the right of the strong to^ 
do what they will, who except the strongi needs;' 
either justice or liberty? 



That this essa\ refrains-from an explication of its 
^ three existential proposition's in relation to these and 

similar philosopliical dilemmas is^liot to denigrate suyh 

in(}uir\. It is to return^o the image of focal distance. 

(Profess.or E. E. \SdKTttschneider*once said that if a» 

hill .is examined with a microscope, it disappears.) 

It is als(J to repair to a personal belief that however 

nn sterious tlie uni\ erse, and how ev er Hopeflil or tragic 
'the ,\iltimate human condition mav be sub specie 
^fleteftiitatis, the (jualit) of existential being and the 

Tfiornis and beliaviors of social instf'tuti()ns are in sjirme 

measuYe malleable. ' * 
' Man\ hope, a.s against un\ i*eldirtg fate,^is*'groivi?dp^ 
^^n m^^^tKan vvhim^^thjuigh' ft 'falters in the f^'fe 

of uUirtiate why >'/For example, the human Condition 
Was irhpYoved, in^m> 'estimation, with the'invention 

of modern anesthetics. But why the absence of pajin , 
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is generally better than the presence of pain is an 
e\identiar> problem, and involves a value preference, 
capable of ratiorial elaboration but not of rational proof. 
In the resolution of social conflicts, I believe with 
Winston Churchill that *javv-jaw is better than war- 
war/', although once again the ultimate justification 
for* this position is a matter of value preference that' 
rests* on multiple observations of consequences. If 
someone asks vvh> violence, carnage, fear, hysteria, 
and trauma are worse than their absence or opposite, 
mv answer must be, I have witnessed both, and under 
most cft-curnstances the latter appear to be more com- 
patible vv ith human dignity and fulfillment — &t least 
for the man\ — than are the former. Why hiiman dignity 
and fulfillment are vv;prth the trouble evokes commit- 
ments of faith and affection beyond rationality. 

These assumptions and value preferences lead, for 
purposes of this essav, to interconnected propositions: 
There is more miser> in the world than»need be^ and 
education broadlv conceived can do sornet^iing about 
this condition. The internal i^atipn of the' idea that 
the qualitv of life can be imm^ved cpi\tains a powerful 
dyn^niic. The belief tl^it the educational system 
broadlv conceived cons^ftutes a major agent of Ame- 
lioration ^ives that dyrramic an^ijistriimental focus." 

rt mav be argued that any definitil)n of the educa- 
tional svstBm so broad .^s to include social institutions 
and facilities Jbev^nd -those associated witli formal 
schooling is tooyc)mple\ for clifiical analysis or th^ 
peutic utilitv.^ut raan> .compelling ^enial^ ofyrhis 
argument have been rnade. ^nce Plato (and perha" 
before?), most political and edupatiorial theorists 
^quentlv they, have been the same) have p^c 
educatioi;xal programs' and s> stems far beyom 
, clHs^sfoqm^, and laboratories. The educatior/ ( 
Guarclians, for example, included years p{ 
managementV experience. In the earl>y'da' 
Roiman Republic, the' chief educations 
nc^^the school but the^home, Pliny tK^Hi^o 
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for a wo^id and for/ tii/ie/ beyond his ken when he 



. it was ^rl dukchnt custom "that we should 
l^our eldfers/ riot only through the ear but 
• also through the evfc, mdse things that we should soon 
have to do, and iil o/ir/turn hand them down to our 
successors'/' Lawreii:e/ A. Cremin has lined out in 
sexquisite detail tlfc \4riety of educative instruments— 
Wkiding.j churcft^^ apprenticeships, literary ^ociQ- 
ti^w-that have ihf(*rr(ed our growth as ^ people and 
'A% a^natiow- ill 

Actually, the VerV size and scope of our e^ducational 
resources are h^bihgers of hope. The points of lever- 
age are mliltip|e, Ir^m^ny cases the most 'powerful 
instruments foij ddalmg^w ith- certain kinds of human 
experience |ma>| w feUj be other than formal institutions 
of school J, col[egfes\and universities, Sor^etimes an- 
swers maj be touhd\n more effective articulation qf 
one ?>egnient of scpoqling* to another, or of formal 
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^ess formal educative instruments 



. - . and agents in fchd s j)cietyr 

The chapters ahe^d explore ways in which the .major 
^ '* ^educativfe instruments in the American society ijiay 
« " relat^ more effectively than in the past to the bedrock 
^ . existential reajlities of the stagers of development, the* 
* . existential wheel, and the enveloping polity, / ^ 
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Education and the Stages of 

Development 



I. 

Nothing in human experience is more certain 
than that peopIeWow, age, and die. Froifi the 
Greek riddle of the^four-, two-, and three-legged 
animal, through Shakespeare's sevej/ ages of man and 
Kierkegaard*s "stages on Ii'fe*s way, to the most recent 
investigations into the. psychology and physiology of 
growth and agings observers have noticed regularities 
in the unfolding trajisitions of human lives. 

In the twentieth century, major credit for opening 
up important aspects of the life-cycle to both systema- 
tic observation and intuitive speculation must go to 
Carl G. Jung, Charlotte Biihler,^ and Erik Erikson. 
Jimg's earl> essay on **The Stages' of Life'* is a classic 
. in the field. Biihler^s empirical work in Austria, begin- 
ning in the 1930\s, was central to the evokrtioh of 
the concept. Eriksson's writings, and his famom course 
on the human life c>cle at Harvard,' brought\one ef 
the century's most sensitive and creative pswhoan- 
^alytic minds to bear upon the repetitive realities of 
human existence. In recent >ears, a nu5nber of talented 
AnHerican psychologists, sociologists, medical :.smen- 
tists, and educators have jqined Erikson in addressing 
empirical, analytical, and intuitive aspects of hunlan 
growth and aging. The specialized field of the cagui* 
tive development of the young, of course, has*'^haa 
as its master the great Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget\ 
While mah>, American psychologists have been conA / 
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cerned with cognitive changes over the >ears of ma- 
turitv, a growing number of beha\ ioral scientists have 
addressed the stages of de\ elopnient as a ps\choph\ si- 
cal^unit) in\ol\ ing far more than shifts in cognitive 
capabihties. * • 

There is Httle m\ster\ to the belated ness of the 
attention that scientists and humanists have gi\e« to, 
studies of the .human life cycle. Ui\til the twentieth 
cenfurv, biblically allotted spans, of life were only 
for a hardv 'few. Part of the traditional .veneration of 
the old was a function of their scarcity. However, 
in the technologicall> advanced parts of the Western 
world, since the turn pf the twentieth century, life 
e\pectaRO\ has \ irtually doubled. Even if the toll of 
childhood diseases is, discounted, ^ife expectancy has 
increased subst^mtiall> . This dran>atic shift is a partial 
fulfillment of, Bernard Shaw's prediction that an as- 
sumed long span of vears was the precondition ^ of 
human beings taking life seriously. That Jong span 
of \ears, assuming an absence of holocausts/is now. 
with ns: , , ' , , . 

' Although a nuinher of ajternative schemata exist 
for delineating the human stages of development, the 
Eriksonihn model is a useful archetype. ^ 

In Childhood and Societtjy'' Erikson posits .eight 
"stages of man," fo;ir in the, period before puberty, 
four^^jncluding aiul followiiijjf pul)ert\. He believes 
that each Stage is narked b\ (3i^i:^ipeting ps>chologibal 
responses to.the interpKu of tfie ph\sical organlsnv 
the indiv icfual ego 4is the organizer of experience), 
and the -surrounding, environment^ He calls-, his^ eight, 

.stages: ' , ' . ' ' 

t . * • p 

«j*-Basic trust vs. mistrust (oral states) , 
' — Autonom\' vs. shame and doubt (anal stages) . 
— ^Initiative vs.' guilt (p^egenital state) ^ 
— Industry vs. inferiority (prepuberty) 
— Identity vs. role confusion (adolescence) 
;-\ — Intimacy vs. isolation (young adulthood)^ 
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— Generativitv A's. stagnation (mature adulthood) 
— Ego integrity vs. despair'(old age) 

-£r.iksi)ri^s Fich mind rec,qgnizes the ambiguities of 
lan^uajge and the Vbitraritiess of categories! But as^ 
Robert Coles' has pointed ovU in his intellectual bio- 
grapliv. of Erikson, tht^ ^reat ps\choanal>st believed 
that the tentative coherenct?^of his point of view has' 
mtilitVv^n-st^nuijating further thought, 

k% £f iks^»^\ \\\)idd be the fir^t to assert, the science - 
A)f Iife-c\cle dfcrvelopment has-been ciuestioned,\jand 
sbme of his\disciples ha\e siiggested/alter native ^^s- 
tpms. And -^lyiW critics ha\te expressed doubts itn^ 
an\ light- t\powg\ tied^ tne passage of particilar 
years, or even to\he general idea.of life-cycle linearity^ 
can be proved, so vari^le are itidividual makeupsV . 
^sc) X^cciidental, culture botW, 'and intlsrmittent are 
coiig^ries of expefieuces m«ducing liuman stress; ^ 
persi?\tent the psvclH)logii?ahnanifestatiOn of idiosynX 
cratic childhood-ai:-^?TCn genetic factors. 

The position of these critics seems to me ex^treme. 
. Granted variations in die prfccise timing of biological 
clocks at^dexternallv determined life adjustments, and 
of JndivKluaT reactions to both; most people in.tvven- 
ticth-ceiTturv America gfovv, feature, and age according^ 
tojoughK starfdard caletidaYs, and an ov^ervvhe Iniing 
majority of America^ adu}ts appear to face t^^ughly. 
similar psychological stnesses as they^oriffont recur- 
ring criScN^of identity and expectation. Iri any case, ' 
precision in distinguishing specific stag;es of develop- 
meet is not germane to the iijain thrust of this esisay 
. on educational piirposes. Two derivative propositions, 
ho^vever, are: - ' \ o 

1) The (lualitv of eark nurture, niightilv affects the 
Future organism and personality; 

2) ^ni^imberujf higliK predict-ftble life-cycle adjust- 
\ nmnts of the sort identified by Erikson are trau- 

^ ' malic for li|rge numbers c)f people. ^- \ 

2^r 
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If appropriate educational expjeriences coUld be 
designed to increase the capacity of parents, older 
..siblings, da>-care personnel, social wqrjkers, visiting 
>nurses, and teachers to understand and t6 'foster condi- 
tions favorable to the healthy development of infants 
and children, a vast amount of huntkn misety might 
ultimately be alleviated. And if various parts of the 
educational sy stem at .appropriate tiTn.es and places, 
and with a variety of pedagogic techniques, increased 
the capacity of people tq have creative engagements 
vv.ith^the most predictable traumas of the postpuberty 
stag^vof development, the sum total of human happi- 
ly' might be substantially enhanced. 



Educa^on aftd Early Nurture 
Qpnsjider briefly some of .the educational implica- 
tiom (k proposition one: that the quality of esLrly 
nurture Viiglitily affects t^je fmure organism and per- 
sonalty . T:h^ jfollovving^ta?^ be widely 
agre^upoTj a\nop^v^psychologists and pediatricians; 

— Thc^ genetic code froir\ bdth parents arid the 
^ prenatal diet, drug habits, at\d health conditions 
0f mothers can have important effects bri.the 
intellectual, emotional, and physical development 
of children. \ . / . . 

—Frequent' demonstrations of*affection by adults 
..and . various forms of . play (including activity 
• invoKing riiinistre?>ses) are , important to an in- 
^ fant's cognitive and affective growth. 
-rChild^ neglect oft the one hand, or excessively 
punitive reactions by adults to infant behavior 
on the other, can have traumatic effects for the 
victims. 

' — Encouraging children to fantasize can have a 
positive effect on their later capacity' to be creative, 
i^ialize, and to d^al \yith stres^., 

I child's, ego emerges ,'tlie capacity of parents 
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to' creates a nurture midground between anarch) 
and repression is a positive fofce-towajd assuring 
^ a socially responsible and self-reliant adult. 

— A new child in the house can cause jealousy among 
those whose affections and attention patterns are 
thereby changed. . • 

— BoTfisthe separation and divorce of parents, oxi 
the onKhand, and prolonged open warfare be- 
tween husband and wife on the^;K)ther, tend to 
have a disruptive effect on a chiPd s emotional • 
integrity and tq produce emotional scar tissue for* 
Jthe future. ^ 

— The cognitive capacity of children emerges in set 

' stages, and unless pedagogy is ^ware of these , 
stages, teaching,can be either wasted or damaging. 

Each of these. propositions is subject to definitional 
and descriptive disagreements among experts, but they 
are supported by a high degree of professional consen- 
sus. Each, containing seeds for a rich garden of- 
learning, could find its way into vari6u'S school, col- 
lege, and professional curricula, as well as into adult, 
education of all kinds. Yet .the learjiing must focus 
on those who set the environment within which the 
child develops— particularly parents but including 
older siblings and an extensive range of those presently 
performing custodial and pedagogic functions for the 
young. . c , ^ 

^ An important instrumental purpose of education may- 
the;refore be stated in the following terms: to assist 
those responsibyle for the birth or nii^uringof children 
in understanding the agents and corid^tion§ of optimal 
child development. ' * ' . - 

A moment's reflection, ho>vever, suggests the pres- 
ence of a -troublesome initial assumption underlying 
this statement of instrumental purpose: that those who 
transmit life or assume the burdens of nurture under- 
stand 'the sole\nnity of the responsibility and^^are 
J committed to making sacrifices and to undergoing 
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' behavio'r modifications in the interests of a chijd's 
healths matiinYtion, Thi^ image of a near-universal 

'baptismal consecration bears little reseipblance to 
known biological and social ryi^ktv ; that most children* 
Sxe»born simpK because sex is compels iv(?l\ pleasura- 
f)le, that the cT\ing, the. mess, and the safety surveil- ^ 
lances of earh childhood are in man\ cases for^majny 
pcir^Mtts (especiaHv mothers) a relentless Jnirden; that 
Fne' concfitipn of a chilcFs sound growth may mejan 
adult sacrifices of confinements, foregone pleasures, 
and marital tensions that, for many, can be all but 
unbearable, that man\ day-care workers and nursery- 
school teachers find tdevision a tireless ""'baby-sitter" 
that relieves them of the strains and the tedium of 
pedagogical intervention. ^ . , 

For parents, of course, there are extraordinary 
compensations, the erotic rewards of being suckled^ 
the parental jo\s of celebrating together the stages 
of infant maturation, the t^go rewards and nuzzling 
intimacies of infant "dependency and trust, the infec- 
'ti(fusness of irrepressible glee, the absolutely core and. 

. ^lasting psvchic rewards to adults of loving andxbeiug^ 
loved bv another human being, the temple satisfaCt^trfT^ 
of carryiug out ancestral consecratSfiLis, But without 
a strong sense of obligation and of devotional jpriority, 
appropriate attention bv Relevant adults to the earliest 
years of the stages of development of their chargesV> 
is fitful at best. And if the mores of, a society leati, 
as those 'in America presently do, toward self-indul- 
gence and immediate gratifiHL'ation, the degree of fit- 

* fulnes;; increases'exponentially. * -ar 

It is essential, "therefore, to consider an Educational 
sv stem for "e^irlv childhood. that assumes and tolerates - 
interrnittencies and differing intensities in,adult com- 
mitment. Fortunatelv, four contemporarv social trends 
are helping to point the vva>: family 'planning, tHe 
Women's liberation iiio\jement, the day-care and niirst 
ery-sx:hool movements, and the rediscovery' of, thc^ 
social utility of older citizens. • 
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* With the advent of a variety of effective techniques 
of birth control, couples can, for the first time in human 
historv, majvj^. rational choices about whether or not 
to have children, and, if so, 'how many and when. 
These choices give parents an opportunity to relate* 
child bearing to the improvement of child develop- 
n/f^nt. 

"Women's l^iberation'' in the niin4s of traditionalists 
is more a part of the problem than a part of the solution. 
Children, it is argued, are increasiuglv neglected be- 
cause mothers want to be "freed" from housework 
including child rearing. But this line of argument is 
far from the necessarv logic* of the women's liberation 
movement. A, more felicitous projection is a world 
iu vvhich men and women are brought up in the 
assumption that child rearing and general housework 
are mutual enterprises, that the man spells the woman, 
and vice versa, in handling thedrudgerf and protective 
surveillances of childhood — as >vell as the cooking, 
cleaning, shoppmg, apd bed-making. The restructur- 
ing of traditioiiaf'.divisions .of labor and role assign- 
ments is compatible with evolving images of humari 
dignitv, opening up the possibility that both parents 
will have been educated^ and experienced in sound 
principles of child rearing. 

All of this, of course, involves child nurture in the 
evenings and on the weekends. But if both parents 
vyork^ vv'ho looks after the child during the day? Many 
European countries are far ahead of the United States 
in providing da>-care and nursery-school opportu- 
nities for Jhe children of working parents* Even so, 
a large number of dav -care centers and nuf%ery schools, 
exist in America: an estimated 20,000 of the former 
and 50,000 of the latter. Furtherrpore, there are more 
•thar> 60,000 licensed da>-care horries and countless 
informal .arrangements' for neighborhood 1*kiddie 
pools" of^ various sorts and sizes. Conservative!^', 
something like two million >oung children spend parts 
of each da>^vvith parental surrogates. Looking ahead. 
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the studied development of educational opportunitia? 
* ^iid materials in the field of child Tearing for, these 
parental surrogates could have an important and salu- 
tar\ impact oi;;i the education of the c'Tlildren them- 
seKes. As kibbutz experience has 'demonstrated,, for 
example, experttv led group experiences can haie a 
healthv socializing effect on children andcan/contrib- 
ute-substantialK^ to. their capacit> for cooperation as 
adults. / • ' ' . 

1 A considerable extension of da\-care and nursery- 
school opportunities for -the children ^ of working 
parents is, of course, a matter of social priorities. Bui 
\i\du} wav -stations can exist between a comprehensive 
nationalpolicy and the present kaleidoscope of federal 
programs and local public and private services heavily 
biased toward the interests of the affluent. Onq of 
these wav -stations might well be the mobilizatipn* of 
older citizeais in the cause of childhood education 
and of child rearing generall>. Schools of educatiqn 
. and schools of human de^Tielopment ciould well provide 
extension services for training and retraining retired 
people to pijppare them for a variet> of educative tasks 
associated with child rearing. On a volunteer or part- 
time best's, older citizens so trained could move back,' 
intd^ mainstream of usefulness. A triple social good 
would result: for the relieved parent, for the served 
" child, and for the sense of worth of the older Qit.izen, 
These, then, are examples of vyays iri which the 
concept of life stages can serve as ^ focus for specula- 
tions about educational purpose^.' Infancy jand early 
childhood, are criticaH>. important stages in the life 
cycle. The cliche is precise: ''As tn,e twig is bent. . , 
Curricular changes in schools and college^, as vvell * 
as hew outreach programs to educate those who edu-j 
;cate the young, might dp much to improve the life 
chances of. children. Family planning, the women's 
liberation movement, the day-care and nursery-school 
.movements, at^d the rediscovery of the social utility 
of older people are modern trends that show promise 
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of 'stimulating educational attention to sound child 
'development. To these must* of cdufs^ be added tFje 
hope that, for manv, traditional family* commitments 
^nd satisfactions will maintain or resurne their historic 
importance. 

Some Educational Implications of Life-Cycle 
Aaxieties 

. Turning to th^ edu^fetional r^nplicatiohs of Eriky)n's , 
work on adolescent and adult stages of development, 
thr^ee. examp^ mav suffice to suggest the richness 
of the po*s/bilhdes. 'J^ 
All >ne majon^ttidents of the'life cycle identify 

. adolescence — especially late adolescence— as a partic- 
ularly troublesor(ie'*period foe everyone Concerned. 

' This perception conforms, of course, to the common 
experience *of most Americans in this century. Such 
cultural and temporal qualifications are important, for 
. the traumas of adolescence appear to be muted in 
Situations where the need of families, ai)d q{ the^^ 

^ /economy generally, for'' adolescent services is patent 

V/and pressing^(for example, agriculture, ffshing). -In 
" the late twentieth century ift the United States, most 
voung. people in their teens are urban dwellers, are , 
consxmiers rather than producers of goods and services, 
are bareK t^erated in the labor market, and are highly 
dependent on those they are psychologically increas- 
ingly ready (even eager> to quit, i ^ ' '/ 

During tl>e 1960^, a v ast literature emerged attempt: 
ing to Vllubinate the giddy behaviorV and gothic 
anxieties of American adolescents — including some 
significant essays..by Erikson himself./ln retrospect, 
the Russian Roulette oi the Vietnam draft was heavily 
responsible /or what Etikson has called the "intensi- 
fied adolescence'* .of the 1960s. Even without the 
^peculiar anxieties prompted by the war; American ^ 
young people would have unclergone the trauma, (;>f* 
atteniiated adole'scence. Ani tbe^ 6nhealthy reality 
continues.^^Although street cffme an^ major-felonies 
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perpetrated b> the >oung c^pntinue to climb disturb- 
inglv, mticb of the physical violence associated with 
the campub activities of the 1960s has subsided. 
Unfortunatel) , manifestations of psychic violence — 
including psvchic flagellation — continue ominously., 
Se?mingl> unable to cope with 'the ego bruise^ of 
intimicv , all too many young people wander ainjl^ssly 
in a limbo of' contentiousness, self-pity, druj| fixes, 
and' shrugging detachment. They develop ^Faustian 
compulsions for experiencing everything, but in a . 
non-Faustian timej frame of immediacy. There is . irony 
in vouth' attempting to stuff all experience, no matter 
how exotic and bizarre, into the tiny time capsule 
of late adolesd-ence when, for the first time in human ' 
history,, they hdve six or^sev^rr decades in front of 
them. Why has this happened? ^ • 
. Plausible explaniations abound: 

— the peaking ot an unp'recedented^dolescent age 
* cohort prioduced hy^ the post-^rld War II baby 
. ' boom; . ' ' 

— phvsical maturity occurrinf^ earlier but adult roles 
furtheV postponed, leaving adolescents in en at- 
tenuated psychic and functional limbo; 

—the breakdown in^mmonly held systems of moral 
and ae^stlietic v'-alues^ a breakdown that deprives 
>oung people, among other things, of accepted 

. ^ench marks for judging the "o.utrageousness'* of 
deviations;. ^ /. • , ' 

—anxieties attendant upon the dissolution of tradi- 
tional functions of,4nd olpligations within, the 
family; ' 7 1 

— tfie "o\ er-(ionripJetedness" of society, the sense that 
' the system is too poj^derou? and cynical to accom- 
modate idealistic and creative modifications^ by 
the young; / o ' ^ • 

-^-disillusionment following the assassination of the 
two Kennedys and of Mirtin Luther ^King; Jr., 
in the 1960s; cynicism fpllowing Watergate in 

^ the 1970s; I ' 
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—the sense, notj^ ab^v^^f not being /eef^ded by 
the economv ^except in menial and de^-end jobs; 
— the macabre caricature pf realit> emanating from , 
TV, and the /deadening passivity induced by 
watching TV; \ ' > 

—the fragmentation of the psyche resulting from 
t^e barrage. of stimuli unleashed by wanton tech- 
nologies of sound and" rnotion; 
— the ab»£nce_o|^positivd r ole-m odels that contain 
both adventure and security;- 
. — the anxiety of constantly f icing a myriad of 
lackluster options; 
— .the knovvledge-rich, action-poor biases of the pre- 
sent edu cational system, especially in the last two 
years (fl^nigh school; 
— and, foi (he poor and discriminated against, the • 
oppressive recognition of class and casfe and 
of being the victims of loaded dice. 

All .of these dissonances are today superimposed 
_ upon the normal strains of adolespent adjustment: the 
onset of puberty, the painful winhowing'of childhood 
compulsions, the [growing resentment tdward parental 
authority, tHe search for self, the anxiet/ of loneliness 
in the matrix of gipup conformity. 

In this unsettled context, would not an appropriate 
instrumental educational purpose be to help adoles- 
cents, and those who interact with them, to understand 
the reasons for attenuated adolescent traumas, and to 
explore wa>s of dealing creatively with those realities 
that exacerbate inevitable adolescent anxieties? / 

There are momqnts when such a postulation must 
seem a chimera, for the forces adversely affecting . 
American adolescents come close.to describing a mon- 
tage of the modern world. The tragedy of adolescence 
may welf be, in fact, the tragedy of an epoch. Fur|(her- ^ 
more, man> steps that irTight be taken to ameliorate 
the plight of the adolescent (for example, earjfy job 
' opportunities) might well run afoul of ajiult-rvested 
interests too entrenched for negotiatidn. 
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' lake playe m th^ organiz^ion 
/Provide' images of the ruture^ 
adolescents' 2>rojectiom/tha are 
Secondary /chbols ^ increasir 
reform thycontent of the t\velfth> 
career-t^ted and/'other activity 
model contacts likel / to brighten ^ol^scent percep- 
tions and options. M^atergate ^ndedliii a triumph 
the American constitutional system! Campaign fund- 
ing has become mor? dimocratizedi and a variety of ^ ^ 
eo'^isume^ interests have been protected agaiilst well- . 
entrenched industrial privilege and bureaucratic iner- 
tia. Millions of ypurlg, ]()eople have rediscovered the 
beautv and the sanctity of nature, and through !"prob- 
lem-solving" high school and college classes a fev^ 
have actually participated creatively in finding solu- 
tions to local ecological insults. Perhaps most reassur- 
ing of all,\ipd4ions of adolescents seem to Weather 
the storms of this trolibled sta^e without anjTmore 
obvious effects 'than a slight queasiness from passing 
turbulence. In fact, thd heightening of the adolescent^ 
trauma b> current cultural forces seems in marly cases, 
to strengthen the will of some young people to create, 
not simpl> new semi-isolated communities but new 
life-styles, new loyalties, new relationships, and new 
bastions of. psychic independence v/ithin existing 
communitip§. 

These signs of promise do not, however, mean that 
all is well. The conditions of modern adolescence noted 
earlier are widespread. Parents; teachers; curricular 
"supervisors, counselors; governmental, economic, and 
religious leaders; recreational directors; police; doc- 
tors; social workers; media programmers; and other 
interact ors with Vouth have every reason, separately . 
and jointly, to c/eate and undertake educational pro- 
grains and experiences, that' address/ the trauma's in ^ 
thef adolescen\ s4ge of the AmericaA fife cycle. And 
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inyoi/ing \oung/people themselves a: 
ii/tKis task mdyhe more therapeutic 
ulMinatelv for/societ\, than an\ s' 
cvRvered-or iiy^ented along the way. 

Students /f the life c>cle are g( 
another ethical phase of human 
coritemporarv American cultural se 
it the stage -of "mature adulthoac 
it as the '"climaj^rum." It hit/ most^ people 
forties and fiffi^'and is marked by phy: 
changes:' in womeh, by menopause; in mei 
loss, in both sexes, by weakening of the eye^ 
ogicall>, the stage has a v^ariety of rnanife/tations. 
, Erikson refers to the pokr conditions as "Mfnerativity** 
vs. '^stagnation/' For those who are ca^aMe of creative 
engagements with thp stresses of middle age, it can 
be a period of maximum accomplishment and produc- 
tivitx . For too many pdople, it is a period of depression 
and drift. A favorite topic of women*s magazines and 
of soap operas, the stereotypes of middle age have 
become part' of the cultural landscape: 

. — the bored I'housewife, children grown, neurotic 
about the not flashes of menopause; 

— the slowedidovv n businessman who suddenly re- 
alizes that ne will nev^r rttake^^'ice president of 
the companv and that the rest of his working life 
will be a* succession of inane repetitions; 

— vanity-panic^ in both sexes as paunches began 
to protrude and the will to contain them recedes; 

— a sudden sense of mortality and existential futility, 
oftep accompanied by graceless chasing a^ter 
sexual reassurances; 
* drinking more and enjoying it less; 

— lingering with the horror of the morning mirror; 

— an ineffable WeltjSchmertz, loneliness, and sense 
that "Tm. no damn good." 

To pretend that there are educational solutions to. 
all these debilitating manifestations of middle age is 
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to tri\ ialize egregioivb aspects of human existence. As 
ii^ the case 6f adolescence, some ^ the traumas of 
niiddle age Are mirts ,toc) .cl/ep for known therapy. ^ 
Furtherniore, fon/ solne niamfestations of the climac- i 
ttruni, mediciii/es nuiv be/ far i/ore appropriate and 
effective instnuments o£/ps\ etiological health tha^ 
experimenjts m educatum. / 

Yet we ir/AinericaAliyve ^ally never attempted/to 
design an/t^ucatiov^^ system among whose major 
purp()seyy is to ji^yP people anticipate, and have^ 
creativtye/ugageinefi^^ with, the known, pred^ictabh 
stresse/yrtf middi^age.' Some adult-educatio^ mover 
ment/ha\e sens^ the void of leisure time, and haVe 
prof/tr/ed a smorgasbord of nftermoon ai^^ evenihg 
cla/sy^s and Workshops available to the?' ryiiddl^aged 
to persons of all ages,: Vndergradua^ liberal-arts 
urricula have been justified, in, par^y as providing 
people with a sufficient "furniture of the mind" (" 
favorite nineteenth-centur\ phrase) to give ithem tl 
grace and internal resources for dealing with lihi^ s 
adversities and perversiti^E'^presumably including^ 
the stresses of the climacterufli. But apart from the, 
plethora of pseudoscientists and homilists who crowd 
the pages of journalistic ephemera, few attempts are 
made i^i the American society to r&flect on the crises 
of middle age as a specific educational challenge. 

This lack is easily accounted for; NIost people still 
ht)ld to the stereotype of education as formal schooling 
and as taking place in the fir^it quarter of a person's 
life. Furthermore, systematic 'knowledge about the 
ph\ siological and psv dholbgical stresses of middle age 
is only now beginning tb\emerge in a form that i§ 
generalizable prognostic, and potentially the basis for 
therapy. Fim lly, most of thes^iscomforts have been 
deemed b> most people to be incurable, a judgment 
that if wrorig 1 )> as much as 25 percenj ought to prompt 
creative* thought and studied experimentation among 
(foncerned ed locators, ( 
How and whVe could education designed tocombax 
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the^strtlfseb of middle age be^,tle\ eluped and oE^re^? 
High school and college curricula ^;ould ceru(i^l> 
adjusted to accommodate ^ourses' and modiiles spe- 
cificalK addressed to s^uch matters. One dividend of ^ 
developments at this le^el might well b/ heightened 
understanding bv ad()|^scen^rvand yoim o^ 
pareuml behav ior and/of ways in vvh|R.Ti >bung people' 
coidd^help ease rather than exacerb#e parental anxie - 
tieiy/ The major edlicatftmil inte):\''fention,^ however, 
must come ju.^t pr/ior to il^n^l duri^ig the climacterunl » 
i^elf. Formal,! hjgKl> directed educational c^fferings ' 
. bv extension dnisLions of colleges and universities; 
informal seinijiars organized by ^churches and synay 
gogues, won^en's clubs and service clubs, industries ' 
and unions-7— all of these could well be fostered with 
this' educational purpose in, mind. A few experiments 
f\re already under vva> . It is, however, highly^probable 
that, for/man>*middle-aged adults, the traumas of the 
, climacterum produce the v ery kinds of anxiety Jhat 
are least negotiable in formal, group-learning environ- 
ments.* The tlireats of psychic exposure" are simply 
too painful; ev en the motivatiqn and energy needed 
• to **get to class" may not b^ available. 

Special' attention, therefore, must be given 'to the 
superior education of th/ people who are imosjf likely 
to be/n positions to help those who need help through . 
the wdernesses of this penultimate life stagef espe- 
cially doctor's, visiting nurses, psychiatrists'^ educa- 
tional counselors, social w.orker^, lavvyiers, and clergy. 
Both preservice and, especially, inservice training 
S-hould be available that would help, the .capacity of 
these professionals to understan<i the diagnostics; 
prognostics, and therapeutics ,x,o'f the predictable 
, stresses of the'climacterum. In aadition, both TV ana 
audiotapes and videotapes offer e'xtraordinary pppor^ 
tunities for^eaching those suffeti/ig the peculiar trau- 
mas of middle age— and vv ith the benign lack of threat 
that home-orientec? teleCominunications provide. Fin- 
alK, books and articles that^9^beyond the banalities 
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*{)f pseudphehavic/ral science and'* the^ eas> euphorias 
of pr^scfiptive i>s>chic apd religious. conversions will 
cOntiiiVJe to play an important educafional role — for 
/helpers as well as for those needing help (they art 
'ijequently the same). ^ | " , 

J ; Finally, mere is" the largely unexplored frontiei^ of 
educ^tion]i(^ old age. Seneca's aphorism is a statement 
qf th^ ob/ioiis. "Old agea^iiid happiness are frequently 
strangers." "^here is no set;, time 'for the onset of old 
age, ^luiough it is' oftenv^associated with retirement . 
. from me labf »r market. The signs are easilyudetitifiable: . 
the death or degenerative illness of a relative qr close 
'frit^id of aporoximatel> the same age'; an incrfease^in 
es and pains; the tendency* of others to mumble 
t)ieir words an3of publishers of phone bopks to reduce 
e type si/xv^ . ' , * 

And then for all too.maay ct)ihes the running of 
a gauntlet. In increasing ntmibers, contemp<»)raries 
v^anish. The structure of meaning associated witkone*s , 
work suddenK disappears^ Depreciated income pne- 
c^ludes much of the fun of retirement. One's spouse 
de\ elops a terminal illness and then disappears forever, 
leav ing-aulesperate \ oid until the calluses of existential 
.indifference form their benign numlpness. Uhildren, 
caught up. in^ their ax^ n- affairs, call and write les5' 
frequentK, Oile's own health degenerates in Slipped 
cogs ami discs. The association-- with other elderly 
people often in impersonal institutional settings is a 
depressjbnt. As long as sight and hearing last, television 
is botW h godsend and a bore. Pain^'at least, is a 
distrcfcfipn from loneliness. Death turns -out not to 
be a bad fellow after all. One day'th? loneliness ends 
hi^hc Lndles.^ry creative plasnla.of thi universe. 
• It islidle to pretend that 'educatioBal interventions 
can overcome all of the vicissitudes of old age. But 
old age does hot have to be as dqleful as the above 
threnody implies. Even If — as is unlikely— geronto-^ 
logicJil medicine fails tq progress, and even if social 
pfclicifes with respeqfto the^ relationship, of the aged 
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to the job market remain archaic, a wide variety of 
educational endeavors could still materially dispel 
some of the gloom associated with advanced years. 
Among other things, ^rlier studies purporting to prove 
the inevitable decline of learning capacities as a result, 
of aging hav e bttk^n largely discredited. Lifelong edu- 
cation caA no.\\:^ be reasuiiabTv expected t&b^ consonant- 
with long'life education. 

^Once again the i<i§ertion of modules about aging 
into secondary and postsecondafy curricula might at 
least increase the understanding of young people and, 
voung adtilts, and help them to help older relatives 

. and neighbors over the bumps of advancing 'yea{S. 
The long-range effects of harmful driigs, unbalanced 
diets, and phj sicSl laziness during the first three-quar- 

' ters of the cycle on the (ju^lity of existence during 
the jast quarter is a continuing theme that should be 
featured, first, during the years of formal schooling, 
but repeated through a variety of educative agencies. 
As Will iam James once pointed out, the drunk may 
argue that 'Uhis one won't count," but, alas, "the 
molecules count it^* an3 revenge takes its worst toll, 
not in^the^for^ of shortened life, but as prolonged 
'misery . Studies conducted at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles iby Lester ^reslow indicate a clear 
relationship between good health habits and increased 

♦ longevity. "The daily habits of people,'* .Dr. Breslow 
claims, "have a great deal ifnore to do with what makes 

^tnem Mck and when they die than all the 1 influences 
of medipine." 

The most important educational contributions to old 
age, as it is lived, tnust be made as in tha case of 
the climacterumj just-rprirTrlo^^aftd during the phase 
itself. In one* sense the capacity to enjoy creative 
engagements w ith the stresses cf old'age is a funcfion 
of a person's Entire previous life viewed as "educa- 
tion." Xevertheles.s, a variety oF educational opportu- 
nities and materials could be aimed at the predictable 
needs of the Aging juSt before and after retirement 
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begins. Some industries, unions, and professional 
organizations already^.provide various forms of pre- 

..and postiPetirenient. assistance. Far more could be 
done. Colleges and universities have a special obliga- 
tion and opportunity to use surplus dormitory spaces 
and slack' pedagogical plants to meet tht^ varied learn- 
ing n^eds and-possibilities of .the aged Medical per- 
sonnel, clerg>, and social workers need to find ways 

^ of using their opportunities for interv entions to instruct 
their older clients in the hazards and coping-skills 
that jire related to getting along in years. 
' The instrumental purpose in such education should 
not be to obliterate all trauma associated with growing 
older. It should be to maximize for ^ri' appreciable- 
and increasing, percentage of elderly the chanc§ that 
they will reflect the hoary Chinese in Yeats's Lapis 
Lazuli: - J 

. . . their eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes are^ay. 
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Barring catastrophes,* for the sixty or so years of 
theif adult existence, most Americans will live 
out -each week engaged in a series of highly 
repetitive activities. The mix of these activities; will 
shift v^ith time and obligation, but for most people 
at least half of th£L^168 'hours in each week will be 
spent in either sleep or in the. often mean and petty 
business of existential coping. Education may not have 
much influence on the. quality of sleep, but it could 
have an impressive effect on the quality of existential 
coping — including sleeplessness. . ^ 

B\ existential coping, I refer to performing those 
biological functions, c()mpie*ting those logistical tasks, 
and wresfling with those psychic dissonances that 
accompanv the very fact of being alive in a functioning 
sense. PatentK, existential coping is no issue for the 
comatose. 

\!()st adult Americans spend a substantial part of 
each week in the follow ing kinds of activities: prepar- 
ing food, eating it, and cleaning up afterwards; brush- 
ing teeth; gping to the toilet; washing bodies and 
clothvs, shoppiug, repairing machines (or having them 
repaired), paving bills; balancing accounts; bankinjg; 
going to, or worrying about the need to go to, "doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers; filling Out insurance and tax 
forms; fulfilling mandatory, expected, or hoped-for 
roles vis-a-vis spouses, children, (r>ther relatives and 
intimates, the community, and the law; parrying the 
anguishes (rf self-image, illness, nuclear thre^its, and 
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reldtioubhips w ith ciphers and w tth the iini\erse. These 
things go on wheA^ one is empK)\ed or not, retired 
or not, married S singj<e> The\ constitnte for 'most 
people the ve7\ stuff of mundane existence. 

Parts of the dailv routine are ps\chicalK neutral, 
e\en pleasurable. »For sonfe people, chores like shop- 
ping and cooking are not chores at all, ^but a^ real 
delight. For all .too 'many, too miich of the time, 
ho\\e\er» the coping \eginent of the existential wheel 
is sullen, frustrafting. and anxietx ridden. On some 
da\s it is excruciating; glasses are misplaced, the car . 
\\t)i/t start, the dog dirties the rug,, the earach? gets » 
w orse. accounts w on't balance, the express line at both 
the l)ank and the supermarl<et turns out to be the slow 
line, the motor Nehicle"*^ department returns the auto 
ri'^istration form for additio.nal information, the spouse 
is*Vantankerous, »the kids (juarrelsome, the weather 
lugubrious. 

In the earh^ 1950s, two ccJmmission reports on the 
/subject appeared under the title Life Adjustment for 
Youtlh The phrase \<^s unfortunate, the contents often 

* nai\e or complacent. But the reports rested on an 
important premise, that education should make sonie 
useful contribution to the recurring realities of adult- 
existence. When slases bore the brunt of logistical 
c!oping, as thev did in ancient Greece, Plato and 
Aristotle could afford to address theij:.-educational 
theories to the more ele\ ated aspects of human con- 
sciousness; to leisure and statecraft. In' twentieth- 
centur\ America, education has failed to prepare most 
\oung people and adults to master the day-to-day 

, coping problems of life. • / 

It seems ob\i«us that no combination of educational 
programs made a\ailable through famil> tutelage, new 
^ curricula in schools or colleges, adult extension and 
couiKselin^ ser\ ices, the mas.s media, or otherwise, will 
niake existential coding euphoric. The cussedness of 
inanimate objects and the \ ariations, conv olutions, and 

• contentions chemistries of psvches *set an outer limit 

« 
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to anieliorati\e tinkering. There are, nevertheless, tour 

areas .of existential coping that probably lend them- ' 

beKes to substantial improvement through appropriate 

education— impro\ement in increasing the capacity 

of the individual to substitute a degree of' mastery 

for the slogging frustrations and nagging anxieties that ' 

becloud so much of existence. The four areas are: 

illness,, personal and fanylV logistics, psychological 

mistjj^idcrstandings, and t'fie search for riieaning. The 

educational s> stem is dotted with longstanding efforts 

as\\ell as promisiVig experiments touching on most 

of these areas. Yet effective educational pre'paration 

for existential coping is still inadequate as judged by 

the evidences of frustration, estrangement, psychic 

V u)lence, and anguish that combine to depress so much 

of .American life. ' . 

• . ' ■ 

Illness 

. For something that is impossible to define, good 
* health for most Americans is^till an inescapable issue. 
_In a>uperficial sense, good health is the absence of 
ph\sical ache's, pains, and discomforts, and the con- 
sciousness of adequate energy- and of unimpaired 
senses. But sontej)eople who "feel fine ''may be dying 
of an insidious malady; other? who test normal may 
have \ ague phlegms that make them miserable. Anyone 
who has chased hypoglycemia or various psychoso- 
matic illnesses around their elusiv.e courses recognizes 
the reality of the latter point. Looking ahead, compu- 
ter-assisted diagnostics and therapy based on chemical 
fine-tuning may come to reduce such discomforts to 
a minimum. Meantime, these miseries, along with more 
obvious and testable illnesses, will take an enormous 
toll. Americans are now spending' more than $100 
billion 'a year on health services and supplies. For 
theelclerl> , illness is a rrtajor concern and a ubiquitous 
topic of conversatibn. 

Increased knowledge about the nature of illness and 
the 'ironditions of good health may not, of course, 
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actuaiK result iu changetl Innnan l)eha\i()r. One'^great 
frustAition.in the medicil profession /s the propensit>* 
of pc|tients*to^ ignore dci-tors' orders. /Warnings of the 
-Surgeon General are ignored In teiis of millions of 
smokers. Taking nonetrical drugs, getting drunk, and 
yta\ ing fat — howexer faxing on ke\ Kuman organs — 
are often the self^adfuinistered 'therapies for life's 
uul)earables, and are not easiK monitored and abjured 
h\ pallid superegos. Li\ing in l^rge cities is probably 
prejudicial to phxskal well-being, but no massive 
exodris is evident (or, for man\' people, possible). 
Fats and carboh>drates are important ingredients of 
al)alanced diet, but the\ can beph\siologicallv vicious 
when predominant — and predominant the> areJa^the 
American menu. Regular exercise in moderation is 
know n plus in the creation aiid maintenance of bodil^' 
health, but millions of Americans follow- the*late 
Alex^inder Woollcott in his practice, when feeling like 

"exercise, of King down until the feeling goes away. 
And, alas, in the deep recesses of some p.syches are 
cgmpulsions toward flagellation, or insatiable hungers 
for pit) and attei\tion cwi\manded by sickness, that 
defx Aristotelian logic: vox such people ate both •sick 
and well at the same lime, and the sicker they get, 

."the *\veller" the\ fieel. There are, of course, genetic 
and en\irouniental factors that may produce dj-ead 
illnesses e\cn in those w*ho have treated their bodies 
like temples. 

SimpK giving people health information—through 
schools, books, articles, or public-service advertis- 
ing — wtll obviousK never automatically change their 
health^habits and conditions. But to doubt an immedir 
ate millenium is not to den> the possibility of progress. - 
^ The educational system broadlv^conceiv^d should h^ve 
as one of its essentikl instrumental purposes the^ im- 
provement pf he^alth. Educatio;n can contribute through 
the ad\anced. training of bioscienti^ts, medical person- 
nel, public health specialists, andenviromnental engi- 
neers. Possi"bly more important; education, by ad- 
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drebbing the broader la\ population, can work on the 
internalization of the pathological consequences of. 
repetitive insults to the human svstem — even though 
man\ people v\ ill take no heed. On a cost /benefit ba^is, 
.billions spent inj>re\enti\e medicine and health edu- 
cation Avould'^^probabK do far more for the sense and 
realitv of ph>sical well-being of Americans of all ages 
than the same amount spent on direct medical care. 
Surely, the ultimate goal of public policy should be 
to reduce the need for medical care by promoting 
and underwriting preventive medicine. 

Health is a basic human concern and, at all stages 
of the li4e cvcle, e\er\ possible facet of the educational 
s\ stem must be im olved in its improvement. For better 
or worse,. b> precept or example, the family is the 
fundamental health educator. Schools are doing a good 
deal through courses (often state-required) and modr 
ules in personal health care, and through physical 
education classes and sports. A variety of privatdy 
and community -sponsored recreational programs and 
playgrounds, and for many young people^ summer 
camps, are useful educative instruments. Occupational 
safety and health has been a vjtal concern of rnany 
.industries, and unions, and is the subject of important 
• federal legislation. District niarses, social \v;orkers, and^ 
clergy can be and frequently are important health 
educators. Even more should be dqne by aH of these 
instruments , and agents. And far /more attention to 
niakiog health education and physical education at- 
tractive to the students of our colleges afid Universities 
is needed. It is poor life preparation to spend all day 
with a book, stereo, radio, or teFevision set* 

The new frontiers of health education, however, 
involv^e the hearlth professions themselves and the use 
of the mass media — including especially cable TV and 
videotapes or \ ideoplatters. One of the shortcomings 
of modern medicirte in the United States is the absence 
of effective two-way vertical communication linking 
research to clinical practice, and horizontal communi- 
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cation bv which successful practice in one clinic or 
region can "fee adapted to similar 'medical needs in , 
otherVclinics or regions. Also serip^is is the uneven 
use cff technolog\ iri diagnosing and treating illness. 
These are not insuperable hiatuses. They are suscepti- 
ble to multiple .t^ducational approaches by medical 
schools, communications researchers, information-re- 
trieval experts, and media specialists. At some time 
in the future, t\v o-\va> telecommunications in the home 
may offer remarkable opportunities) for improving 
health care in underserV ed rural areas and overcrowded 
urban centers. * . ^ 

Because health is an important problem among older 
people, all parks' of the educative system should give, 
special attention to the health habits of those in their 
fifties and>e4fly sixties. The root motivation to prolong 
life ten^s to increase its intensity during this period.. 
Bodies abused directly or insidiously over decades 
begin to manifest isolated protests. At this poiht, the 
body is still regenerative enough so that changes in 
.habits may hs^^e a felicitous effect on the oorroding 
attenuation^ of old. age. Medical persopnel can, if they 
will, become key educators for 'this age cohort. But 
they will need the reinforcement^ of all the educative 
in.struments and personnel that have the. capacity to' 
influence adult perceptions and behaviors, including 
the purveyors of the homilies of early schooling. In 
all this, it is wise to remember the insight of Cyril 
.0.^ Houle that "nobody is interested in health but 
everybody is interested in illness."' 

» 

Perspnal and Family JLbgistics 

Except, perhaps, for those expert ly train ed in both 
accountancy an4 motbrcycle maintenance,*"11ie-ord4- 
nary logistics associated with living in a complex, 
technological, bureaucratic society are frequently baf-. 
^ fling and maddening. Education dojes little to help. 
Some, argue* that this is as it should be. But if the 
Catch-22s of logistical coping are both, time-consiim- 
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ing and anxiet> -producing, wh> should the educational 
system not accept as a legitimate purpose a heightened 
logistical efficiency for all people? If pedagogically 
well organized, education for logistical coping should 
not consume substantial time. 5ome of it could take 
place as written and laboratory Exercises tied to |more 
general and theoretical learning^ 
facilitated b> speakers brought 
leges or, through TV, into the 
, as simple as a visit to a public library or a post 
to the U.S. Governmerit Printing Office. 

For anyone old enough to have experienced 
several years the frustrations associated with logistical 
coping, exajnples come readily if unhappily to mind. 

First of all, there are the myriad irritations associated 
with personal and family accounts: justifying/ bank 
stateriients, computing interest rates, filling oiit tax^^ 
forms, monitoring insurance claims and payments, ^ 
negotiating ciredit, making investments, 'constructing 
* a reasonable personal or family financial plan! Mini- , 
calculators have taken over some of the arithrnetic 
drudgery. Yet without some education in the minimal 
tidiness of record keeping, s,^me introductior] to fine 
priht, some supervised cOplirig exercises, '6r some 
knowledge of ^vhere to obtain reasonably disinterested 
expert advice, millions of p(iople ar^ driven t6 distrac- 
tion by the mundane mathen\atics of daily life. General 
courses in math are almost beside the point unless 
rthey include a considerable number of applied exer- 
cises. Many schools and colleges do offer good courses 
in business mathematics and useful rhodules in the 
finances of home management, but they tend to reach 
•only a Iraction of the students. Personal and family 
accounts are. part of all American adult lives. The 
chores cannot be avoided. Through appropriate train-' 
'ing, much of the attendant anxiety and frustratiorx 
might be escaped. 
What is true of accounts is also true of consumer 
>. €om^j:atLL e-i) hopping takes tim e, and for 
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some temperpTrrsnts and income leveU it is a colossal 
bore. For those living close to the margin, forced into 
unemplo>ment, or suffering the rav-ages of inflation, 
however, a knowledge of weights and measures, sea- 
^ipnal bargains, and label-readirig may make a powerful 
difference in the standard of living. Beyond shopping, 
some educational exposure to, say, the ten most, fre- 
quent malfunctions of automobile engines and televi- 
sion sets — svmptoms, remedies, and if beyond practi- 
cal! repair at horiie, the probable fair cost oi their. being 
fixed — might well save the American consuriier from 
frustrations and rip-off s. Knowledge of w^at to look 
iof in making large purchases (a car, real estate, major 
in['surance policies, a college education) IsKould be 
^\^ailable in educational forms beyond the prejudices 
ot neighbors and the sales line of thosQ with vested 
rii^terests. Again, in- scattered examples, 'high school^ 
c^bllege,-and^dult education csiux^s doiocus on these 
jqir related matters, but again, they' touch only a tiny 
proportion of the pDpuTation. 

Personal and family law constitutes another area 
of popular ignorance that deserves educational illumi- 
nation. The issue is not whether to turn everyone into 
> "do-it-yourself" lawyer. To the contrary, the is«ue, 
' in part, is td help people judge when they need expert 
/ legal opinion and help. ^Everyone* should have at least 
a rudimentary understanding of his legal rights. as 
' ' - ' " , ^ citis^en, ^544ort!s and contracts^ of marriage law and 
[ probate k\v, of liabilitv and it^ limits^ and, ^specially, 
some insights into changing concepts of property. In 
^ * aj:omplex, l^rgel> urban society, a knowledge of^the 
legal matrix Df personal and 'social existence should 
be an important instrumental purpose of the educa- 
•T*,^ , tional system. ^ ^ . ' . ^ • 

With few exceptions, educational attention ito the 
legal as'pect.s of existential coping for the lay pi^rson 
has beeri, iuitil recently, a desert. Fortunately, in reqeijt 
. years, some law schools, bar association^, private 
. foundations, anc^ federal agencies have become cata- 
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l>sts of scholastic, collegiate,. ajid adult edbcatibn 
curriCular and modular developments in this important 
area. For the future citizen, Substituting material in 
usable law for social studies courses de\ oted to draw- 
ing, seventeenth-centurx Indian trails would be, in 
my/estimati6n, a great forward jjtep. ^ 

/ ' Psychologicaf Misunderstandings 

In spite of centuries'^of religious and philpsophical 
speculation and literary explication and analogy', and 
in spi|e of the illuminations of Freud and his more 
recent modifiers and antagonists, the inner life of| 
people is^ still an enigma. Even tile term **inner life'' 
i^ embarrdssingh filzzy fof^ anlong ofhep things, it 
connotes a psychological dualism thaf may be non- 
sfense/ Conceivably, the root properties of "human 

^ nature'' i\iay neveY be known. A perverse "Heisenberg 

"•uucertairity prjudpl*^'/ m.a> place the niorkiHgs.of the 
human mind be>^olfd the**aiValytiV— even' analogic-^' 
capacities of the human mind. We may never learn, 
for example, how we learn. We may have to settle 
for scientific shadows on the wall of Plato's cave — 
mercurial shadows of language that "tell" tfs that the 
mind is simplv a bizarre congeries of partly pro- 
grammed, partly random chemical interactions playing 
on the memory cells of an organic computer. .Such 

^ formulations * may have hei^ristic, pragmatic, 
manipulable consequences for both educatipn and 
psychiatry , but as explanations of ultimate reality they 
are pn ^ par with primitive myths of creation and 
are, possibly *well below Jungian and Oriental postu- 
lates about the playful and diffusive creativity of the 

' "universal unconscious/' * ' \ * 

'Again, however, for purposes of this essay "focal 
distance"* is important. Over several decades, the 

^psychologists and related behavioral scientists ^have 
developed tax()nomies, described recurring patterns 
of, behavior, and constructed clinical experiments that 
substantially increase our knowledge about human 
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perceptions, motivations, anxieties, and aggressions./ 
The emerging theories, popularized and often corrupt- 
ed in the process,- have already had a perceptible 
influence on ^he American culture. In man> quarters, 
for example, a raging "What a colossal bastard^!'' has 
been transmuted into the shrug "So Joe is having an 
ego-trip"; "My God, Jane is bitchy this morning!" 
into "It must be that time of the month"; "Johnny 
has suddenly become a monster," into "Johnnv's new 
brother just came home from the hospitjil.^' 

The current propensit> for lay psychologizing, how- 
ever much of a rational surrogate for Christian charity, 
may -be unnervir>g the society's sfearch for nprrns of 
behavior. Y-ct noriUs, among otKer things, are ne^ed 
to shore up the identities and alleviate the miserajs-. 
of the '.ver> people whose manifest insecurities are 
being explained and forgiven. To understand all is 
to forgive all. But if forgiveness leads to too high 
a ^tolerance for unsocijal and antisocial behavior, de- 
monic confluences are predictable. SatSirs occu^;^ 
ti6n may be willful cruelty, but his recreation*is 
anarchy, 

Whatever the danger that heightened Understanding 
may lead ta an unhealthy "permissiveness," such a 
sequitur is by no means inevitable. Jt violates one 
of psychology's most important^ concepts: the human 
psyche's need for structure. T^he consequence of igno- 
rance. about human psychology is a worlds of endless 
hurts, anxieties^ and snarls. For y bung people to ^ro^w 
up, and for adults to groXv old, without understanding 
that loneliness begins in the disdreteness of birth and^ 
the fear of death; that all psyches are insecure and 
are as sensitive as an eyelash; that childi;enVwho at 
an'*early , age are deprived, of parents caii becom 
sftftl^rers;*^ that . prolonged fear is brutalizing;, tha 
hijman sexuality .has ramifications far bfey;6hd th 
groin, tljiat moods tend to be cyclical; m^^t the trade 
irjsults of intimacy — what R, .Dl Laing-calk "psychi 
binds" — are the ''che^p sh(5ts"|of injured ^gos; th 
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prolonged dibcrimination tends to rob people of the 
\er\ confidence the\ need to pro\e the discriminators 
wrong; that in-groups strive to maintain "^urf, out- 
groups to penetrate pf, that niau> behav i()ral feedback* 
loops are observable, and potentially liberating — to be 
ignorant of such pj^vchological insight^ is to invite 
the dangers, miseries, and terrors of the unexamined 
life. ' . I ' 

No aspect bf psychological tensions needs more 
careful and ijensitue exploration than 'the intimacies 
of family life. Marriage, child-parent, and sibling 
relationships are tne oldest known conjstant in human 
history. The discords of intimacy constitute the bas^ijc 
drama of the Book of Genesis-^Similar discords inform 
'the themes ot Greek tragedy, the t)ortfolios of Shake- 
speare, the novels of Do^toyevsky, and the essays of 
Freud. The inability of humans to cope satisfactorily 
with those close to them may well be a root cause 
for aggressions corrimitted against, those living at 
greater distance. , ' * » 

%MusVof the dissonar\ce of intimat^ family relation- 
ships nvas muted in tHe past bylj^ocial and kgal 
conventions that caused those victimized either' to 
conform or to suffer punishment. Harsh -as the punish-, 
ments were, especially on women and children, they 
provided la framework 'of , discipline and a- system of 
manners that, in turn and in some measure, shii^ldep 
the individual from the more brutal aspects of the 
ego onslaughts in family life. Becausfe ph>^sical and 
legal escape for the injured wUs often difficult ^r 
impossible, great numbers of hunriarfs learned to grow 
calluses o\ er their \vounded egos and to cultivate bland 
stereotypic responses ^ to insults, hurled. 

Twertfieth-centur> mores have ''liberated" individu- 
als in a variety of ways. They can.stilk in front of 
the TV rather than in front of each other. They can 
get out and aw^y by car gnd plape. They ca|n get 
a quick divorce. .They can tune up /the radio in order ^ 
to tune out the family jangle. They can search out 
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nonfaniilv peers for ponsojation 1)> telephone. Like 
their eternitv of a^|£^^ors, they can "busy" themselves 
as a form of escape, ^.Unfoftunatel), none of these 
modern conveniences dui^s one >5vhit to cure the Hasic 
anguish. Even when they .soothe .superficially, they 
tend to exacerbate the idtimate pain of existence: the 
desperate sense of estrangemejit and loneliness. 

That tvveptieth-century mortals have not, found 
tobll> satisfactory answers to the tensions and hftrts. 
of iht;imac\ is not surprising. Getting alohg with thos.e 
closest to us is,/ and always has been, mankind's most 
basic behavioral conundrum. And. yet the perversity 
tfesists that injuries to the psvche are sometimefs prods 
toartistic creation and political leadership: » 

It is possible that the contemporary liberation for 
spouses and for the > oung, after the first disintegrating 
deeades, may lead td a new maturity and a new 
commitment to the family community. The basis may 
•be tactful* leveliitg with one another, working at opti- 
miziug^conflicting claims, finding activities tl>at Can 
be collectivel> pursued, recognizing the essentiality 
^of spaces hi togetherness, and.rediscovering th^ mag- 
nificent psychic di\ idends of love and shared concern. 
Families of the future maiy find a new and enriching 
stability that can bless all the days of the extended 
decades of their lives. It is possible that the rediscovery 
ahdreconstitu/tion of family relationships is th^ golden 
ke> — perhapjs the onl> golden key — that ultimately 
can* open the door to'the larger world mankind seems 
to seek: individual freedom within the bounds ofj a 
friendly commjiniity. i 

The educational system has rich resources available 
to increase th« individuars understanding of human 
psychology;" systematic courses 4^nd moqules in /t'he 
behavioral science?, philosophy, the fine arts, jand 
religion, indiv fdual arid group 90unseUng;,inform^tive 
jx)urnals; and gi^eal literature in all of its forms — espe- 
cially, perhaps, drama, poetry, prose riction, bio'- 
graphv, autobiography, and essays. . ^ * 
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Xo part of the educational s>:stem irrelcA'ant in 
, the*pur\e\ing of psvchological truths. In twms of* 
alle\ fating. the anxieties and containing the cruelties 
of human existence, no jnstrumental purpose has a. 
Higher priority* ' * 

* * <t • • , 

The Search for Meaning . ^ 

For centuries, the Judeo-Christiah tradition brought 
to millions of^people in^he tVe^tern worlfl a set of 
beliefs and principles fliat pro\ided both^it cosmic 
Orientation and moral purpose. Even though many 
people still -hold to the conceptual ^kons'of these 

theological traditions and an e\en larger Tiumber tind 

intermittent solace and inspiration in the ^ords and 
li\es of sectarian prophets and saints, religious faith 
in late t\\entieth-centurv America is a waning phe- 
nomenon. Pounded out of shape b\ t\ventieth-centur> 
wars. and depressions*; dwarfed b\ the mind-bpggling 

^•rexelations of modern astroph>sics, eroded by the 
realism and cynici.Mii (if contemporary philosophy, 

•,ps\cholog\, and literature, the Judeb-Christian tradi- 
tion continues /a long retreat that began with the' 
Copernican re\olution. That^soman> adherents remain 
is a tril)ute to the pow^r of religious insight, imagery, ' 
and poetr> to .nourish and inform mankind's instinct 
for orientation. . . ^^^^^^^^/^ 

' It is the frustration of that instinct for orientation 
b> cold drafts of. agnosticism, atheism, and existen- 
tijiilist postulations of absuw^itv tKat mark.s* the basic . 
coping problem for man> human beings in late twen- 
tieth-c^ntur\ America. If life is senseless on an aging 
planet in a meaningless and* possibly dying universCg^ 
hOman fate is not tragic. It is. not even absurd. It 
is simplv, and in the most devastating psychologicaL, 
terms, incons'etjuential. That the pounding egos of th^ 
human race f ii^d it difficult to accept such a possibility 
is not strange. What is strange is tfiat* a 'scientific age 
should be so certain about the absence of meaning 
on the basis of suchi skimpy evidence. For, .with all 

0 0 
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of the mythic character, of traditional theology , it is 
surelv conceivable that the religiously, sensitive mind 
ma\ be tapping' a source and dimension of reality 
quite incapable of investigation b> scientific empiri- 
cism and analytic reductionism. There are a sufficient 
number of friendly signs in existence (lo\^e, compas- 
sion, a sense of injustice, conimitment to principle, 
beauty, art, music, the delights of intellectual discov- 
ery )'.to make the notion of complete absurdity itself 
completely absurd. 

Furthermore, the inner peace that comes from disci- 
plined meditation, the increasing e\idence of thought 
trartsferences, the heightened probability of conscious , 
existence in other galaxies and planetary^ systems, all 
raise at least the possibility that the universe is far 
friendlier than the "faitfiless coldness of the tixnes'' 
presently^ convieys. The search for a sense of belonging 
iii man's universal home is not Jin inconsequential 
educational task. It is,- on the: contrary, an ultimate 
condition for reestablishing for vast numbers of pepplfe 
a sense of hope and purpose in life. » * 

.Generali7:ed Problem Solving, ' 

, , One of the great fallacies of traditional schooling 
ha!> been th^ assumption that TcnOwledge, skills, and 
wisdom ajre all cut from the same peda^gogic cloth. 
Too many people who acquire knowledge, -in J:he sensfe 
of recognizing phenomena and caljing them by name^* 
may ha\e no capacity whatever to apply such informa- 
tiorj^or see its relationship to anything else. A person 
may knqw that swimming is manipulating arms and , 
fegs in such a way. as to propel a ' person through 
water. He may even Have 6een slow-nidtion instruc; 
tional films on svC'imming. But it is a faf cry from^ 
the ingestion of this form of, knowledge to actual and 
Successful perfijrmance. Similarly, a knowledge of the 
possible consequances o*f behavior may not be enough 
to conjure gentleness in the^face of acute provocation. 
Xs Elma Lewi? has pt}t'it^/*Most people [are] . » » 
just underdeveloped. Yoii have to put a lot of work 
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in on yourself."^ James Coleman has called most 
contemporarv education for vouth **kno\vIedge-rich 
and action-poor." It is probable that machine-graded 
objective tests and the bland passivity of TV watching 
an^ radio listening, as well as the attenuations of 
adolescent dependency, have exacerbated the educa- 
tional tendenc> to substitute a knowledge of isolated 
impressions and facts for a working knowledge of 
relationships, consequences, dnd skills. ''Process,** all 
too often, has been an educational buzz-word without 
kinetic or analytic implicatfons for the learner. 

To paraphrase the most .fundamental of Dewey's 
aphorisms, one learns to cope by coping, one learns 
problem solving bv solving problems. Effective and 
efficient problem solving is, in many areas, specific 
and jls bas^d upon the famfliarities of repetitive con- 
frontations. But be>ond, there seems to be a general- 
ized capacit> for problem solving — a trained predis- 
position, an inner confidejnce — that can substantially 
facilitate a person's capacit> for creative epgagements 
with obstacles and dilemmas of vario^ls kinds. In a 
world disposed uncriticallv toward, moral relativity, 
oYie persqn*s solution^ may, of course, be the essence 
of another person's problem. Sensijtive moral inquiry 
leads to the conclusion that there are high-level as 
weir as low-level solutions to. problems. There may 
indeed be phiJqsophical wisdorfi in the graffiti found 
on a wall a^^Stanford University: "Pragmatism doesn't 
work!". 

But whatever the deeper philosophical problems 
associated with educational purposes addressed to 
increasing the^individual's capacity, to solve problems' 
there is prima facie evidence that the ability to demon- 
strate master> of something is esseritial to a heightened 
self-image, and that the confidence needed to attack 
problems is inex6rabl> tied to such a self-image. Such 
evidence. i6 presun3abl> wh> David Rie.sman believes 
.that'the educational s>stem must insisf'that each child 
demonstrate rnas.tery of something (anything!) diffi- 
cult. Demonstrated master> is^the precondition of that 
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degree of !>elf-conf idenc^ needed for more generalized 

. problem soKing. Whatever the coping dilenim^ of 
e\i>tence, tFie ultimate human freedom is the capacity 
to adjust the mirm or adjust external realit> to mitigate 
or transcend anxietv or pain. Surely a major instru- 
mental purpose of education^is, b> appropriate exer- 
cises, to develop this capacity to the fullest. Up to 
now, our educational system has been slow in devel- 
oping the inner confidence and the instrumentdl>5kills 
associated with a generalized capacity for problet 
solving. ^ / . ' 

Pedagogic techniques to achieve these ends are 
, known. The encouragement of pjay and especially of 

fantasy among small children;, informal appren- 
ticeshipb allowing the >oung to work with parents 
or older siblings in finding the solution to home or 
travel problems, scholastic assignments and endea- 
vors — curricular and extracurricular — that call upon 
the capacit) of pupils for creative cOping; for adoles* 

. cents and adults, group leadership experiences such 
as those associated with Outward Bound. Almost all 
educational offerings can be given an activit>' twist. 
The success of computer-aided instruction and other 
forms of programmed learning is due in no small 
measure to the problem-solving frame of mind they 
stimulate in the learner. 
Besides its patent utility, a generalized problem- 

* soK ing capacity can pay impressiv e psychic dividends. 
Few psychic experiences can match the exub^erant joy 
of what psychologists refer to as fhe "aha!'' phenome- 
non — the inner delight of persons of all ages when 
they recognize that, as a result of persistent human 
obsW\ation and effort, a pu^szle hift been solved. 

If all parts of the educationar system should take 
seriously ^he instrumental purpose of increasing the 
indivi4uars capacity to master the existential coping 
conundrums that surround him, the days w^oiild be 
hrightef and the nights more restful for an over- 

. whelming majority of human beings. 
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Of the half-nVilliol■^ hours of conscioiLs existence, 
fewer than 90,000 hours— less than one-fifth 
of the total — will he spent ''on the joh," that 
is, working for paid remuneration. And unless ^here 
are suhstantial shifts in puhlic policy, e\'en these 
proportions will obtain for onl> two-thirds or less of 
the-ailult population between the ages t)f eighteen 
arid si\ty-fi\e. The remainder will study, keep house, 
live on welfare, be unemployed, or be retired. 

Vet most expectations ot education are centered on 
preparation for wx)rk. The three Rs have been juntified 
as the fmidaluental building blocks for future em- 
plo\ abilit) . Vocational education is a major and grow- . 
ingvsalient in both secondar\ and communitv college 
eduoation. Since the foimding of Harx^ard CoUege in 
' 1636. education for the professions has been a donii- 
nant purpose of colleges aud unix ersities. In recent 
^veUrs, a call fyr "career education"* has .infused the 
thinking of educationirl leaders at all levels. Ah in- 
creasing number of liberal arts colleges are placing 
^ special emphasis on their contribution to the future 
job-readiness of their students. Mo^t parents continue 
to assume that whate\er in\estment the> make in the 
education of their children should pa> dividends in 
the f(frm of jobs. anctTtPe more investment, the better 
.should be the jobs for TOeir offspring. 

Furthermore, certain crj.tics\)f higher echicatipn havcL^ 
raised the* unsettling (luestion of who needs xoUege 
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if most ]()l)s c;aii \)v rforint-d !)> those without a- 
c'(>lU*ut» dt^<^ree. . ' . ' ^ ^ 

^ruh>rtu!iatcl\ . the relationship of education to the 
world ot w^rk is fraujiht with conceptual and defini- 
tional pr«)hieins. Quite apart frtwi.i wh\ less than 20 

' percent of the waking; hours of most adults between 
ailes twentV and c^lit\ reeei\c preeminent attention 
1)\ educators, an\ discussion of education and work 
soon stiimhles o\ er'issues'of ^emantics. For example, 
are tlie words '*job/' "work/' "career," "tabor," and' 
"emploN inent ^ .s\ non\ inous? Philosophers and so- 
cial essavists ha\e long exercised nice cliscriininations 
in thus St niantjc jungk' — and not w ithout reason. When 
the (juestion "Do \ou enjo\' \our work?" i^ followed 
h\ the answer (aecompaniecl b\ a shrug) ''Well, it's 
a jo/?," most listeners sense .that 'Svork" and "jab"^ 
are not s\ non\mous. Thomas F. Green ecjuates "job" 
roughh with p<.\id einplo\ mCMit, *'labor" with spiri- 

• . tualK unrewarding hecessar\ acti\1t> w-hether paid 
or unpaid, and "work"* with spiritualh' satisfying, 
purpc^siv^ acti\ ity, paid or unpaid. In these terms, a 
, person b ''job^'j^uld be making commercial, dijsplays, 
liis "labor" c:ould be moxving the lawn, and his ^\va£k" 
cH)nld be landscape and portrait painting. ^ 
Even if otie accepts the coinnionsense notion that 
education for work is education to prepare someone 
ti? earn a living, conceptual and definitional problems 
still abound. The\ are not resoKed hy the Arbitrary 
categories einplo\efl b\ the Bureau of Lal)or Statistics. 

^ Is the work of a*housewife*"paid" or "unpaicr'? When 
a farmer's twelve-) ear-old son works in the fields or 
the milking sheds and is^fed and housed b> his parents, 
is he "earning a living"? When a widowed mother 
is given Aid to Dependent Children allowances by 
the government, is she b^ing "paid" for the '\vork" 
of raising voungjfters, or is'her deceased husband being 
indirectly and posthumously ."paid" for work he did 
whife he was*ali\"e? If someone- trained as a profes- 
sional engineer ends up driving a truck, is he "fully 
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eniphned" e\ei\ though ''earning a Fiving"? 

These (iuesti(H,is are not raised out of academic 
precunisness.. Their answers ha\t^ impressive eonse- 
(pieuces for those who decide that one of the major 
purposes of education is to^vepare people for "work." 
But. first, some ()hser\ ivntms arji* in order about the 
present and probable reaVities of the American "job 
market." defined as .the sum of persons in the society 
emplo\ed for pa\ c)r acti\el\ seeking such employ- 
ment. 1^' 

' . 1 'ihe Job Marjcet^ 

The iron> ni the present econoniicera is^that,- when* 
edulati(>nal purposes are being r^diiostl in man\' minds 
to "training for jobf,,"ithe econonlx' cannot provide 
enough jobs to absorb a substantial proportion of the 
people so trained. And at a time when higl?er education 
is still expected to prepare people for ''interesting" 
jobs, the realization is growing that most. jobs in a 
highh rationalized, di\ ision-of-labor technology are 
not, and probabK cannot be made, v ibrantly interest- 
ing to those wiio hold them. 

when jobs are short, qiost people understandably 
foncentriite their concern on the adult family bread- 
winner w ho .loses his or her job. Cal^astrophic as 
unemployment ma\ be in terms -of status and self- 
image to^t^ie head, of a famij\, he/she is not the only 
one to' suffer in an economic svstan that largely shapes 
a person's definition of self according to occupational 
criteria. As women's rights become increasingly in- 
ternalized as a social norm, housewives will suffer 
from the nna\ailabijitv of paid jobs outside <lie house. 
If present tFends colilinue; generatiWs of young people 
will /each mutufit) w ith anywhemfrom 20 percent 
to. 40 percent of their cohort unable to find paid jobs. 
In. the mid-1970s unemplo\,ment raftes for. youth are 
almost threeaimes the rate for ^dviks. Among those 
w h() are l^oth voung aixl black or of >lexican, Puerto 
Rican, or American Indian descent, the rate of unem- 
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ploNiiKMif exceeds 40 percent-^x times the national 
adult rate. J ^ . 

At the other end of the life. cycle are unconnted 
nnllions of oldt^r people who \voiild take jobs if thev 
could find them. The\ ha\e been relegated by social 
and leyal ttereotxpes and regulations to the ash can 
of inutilit) . As the proportion uf older people increases 
and the\ liie longer, as their health provides them 
with additional margins of energ\, and as inflation 
continues, the gressnres for rearranging remunerati\ e 
\\<vrL<)p(:)oVtunTties to include the elderK ma\ grow ^ 
exponentialK'. • 

' \Vbafe\er the \irjuesti6f a mixed economy, a social 
' s\stem thcU.^j]eiip>f *'uselessness" on large segments 
of \oung and old, and that subjects a substantial 
propo^^ion of adult breadw iniiers* to ego scourges 
g according to the \ agarics of t^conomic Cycles, that 
ti svsteni is surel\ an aboniiuation, ^ . ^ ' 

Underemployment 
^ .But something more insidious seeins to beemergmg: 
an economy in \v hich the distress associated with high 
unemplo\ment is inore than matched by ''underem- 
, . plo^ment'* — b\ a massive disenchantment with the 
egojewards.of paid jobs that are dull, repetitive, and 
.spiritualK unfulfilling, Clost* to 80 percent of all jobs 
in the American econoniv can be learned in three weeks 
or less bv someone w ith a high school diploma. As 
a larger and larger percentage of vouth go on to some 
form of postsecondar\ education^., the risk of disen- 
chantment w ith the, existing wo'rld of jobs,^even \<'hen 
the\ are available, is likely to increase .substantially. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics put." it thus in their^ 
1974 bulletin Oiccupational Manpower and' Training 
Xeed<i: '^Looking to the futur(5, the question a^i^ses 
as toAvhether the increasing educational' attainment 
of the population will continue to match the increase 
in the uuanber of jobs offering satisfactory employment 
for those with higher education qualifications/' But 
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the traumas iiivoUe more than those who w ill goon 
to po^tsecondar\ echication. '\\h\ should high school 
gradjiates oj e\eu dropouts find spiritual saWsfactiou 
in occupations and labors rationalized h)r drones? 

The educational implications of nnd^*reniplo\ meiit 
would be easier* to identif\ if there existed a clearer 
set of data about job satisfaction in the United States.- 
\Iost polls on job satisfaction over the past fe.w decades 
have been remarkabK consistent: most (70, to 80 per- 
cent) of those-iMuploved ha\e indicated that they^-ate 
either "satisfied" or "fiiixN well satisfied" with their 
jobs. Blacks, other minorities, and women rate their 
reactions considerab1\^ lower. A number of in-depth 
studies b\ ps\ choK)gists and sociologists, on the other 
hand, reveal a widespread disenchantment with the 
impersonalitv , forced pace, routinizatipn, and dead- 
endedness of man\ t>pes of emplo\ment. Such disen- 
chantment appears strongest among the^woung. 

These divergent conclusions do not necessarilv con- 
flict. Respondents ma\ well have layers of psychojh- 
gical res|)onse that are \ariouslv tapped by the cas- 
ualness or the in-depth intensitv of particular surve-\- 
researchtechni({ues. Interviewers ma\ lead respondent 
reactions bv the phrasing of questions or by subtle 
grimaces. Much may depend on the mood of those 
queried. Fot example, for man\ people there are 
moments v\ hen the routineness and repetitive character 
of emplovment js enormously conso ling and reassur- 
ing^ especially w hen contrasted with conjectures about 
unemplo> merit on the one hand or anxiety-filled 
discretionary responsibilities on the other. (Foreman** 
have five tinies the ulcer rate of their as.sembly-line 
workers.) On other occasions or at otlier levels of 
psychic probing, people may become (or be n'lade). 
conscious of unfulfillments in their lives, including 
the lack of challenge cf^d excitement ill the way they 
earn their living. ^^"^ 

There is a way of resolving the ambiguities in surv ey 
research results and case-study investigations. Two 
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statements, one normative and one descriptive, have 
substantial validity.. First, most jobs- in the highly 
rationalized econo.m\ of America do not come close 
to tapping the full potential of the persons who occupy 
them. Second,, since 1969,. aduhs under 'age thirty, 
perhaps stimulated b\ the counter-culture of the 1960s, 
indicate jol^^ss*atisfaction in proportions significantly 
higher than do older age cohorts. Peter Berger touches 
the essential iss uf when he notes that soc^et> inculcates 
an expectation of meaningfulness in w6rk — a promise^ 
of intrinsic rew ard and self-fulfillment. But mOst w^ork 
situations cannot meet this expectation, and S9ciety 
does little to prepdre its members for meaninglessness 
in their pursuits.^ ./ o > 

The logic of thVse realities for education depends 
on the nature of assumptions about the human condi-^ 
tion, the malleabilitv of state-supported capitalism, 
and the promise of competitive? social systems. If the 
disutilitv gf jobs is a*isume(i^ to be man's fate, the 
educational s>stem should patentl> use its good offices 
to prepare > oung people for the anguish of dull, painful 
pursuits. If, however, state-supported capitalism is 
\i/.*wed as the matjor culprit in depriving those em- 
ployed of on-the-job "meaning," then education pre- 
sumabfv should educate the present and potential, 
headers of the political economy to redesign the system,- 
or, if that appears to beHutile, to replace the system. 
But, if all conceiv able competing social systems appear 
to be locked into a similar under-.utilization of human 
potential in the world of paid work (and they appear 
to be), revolution (at least for this purpose) becomes' 
meaningless, and we hav^e come full circle to Adam's 
fall. 

There is, however, a further issue. The exterfial and 
internal props for translating the need to work into 
V4J1: economic gi^ow th vv ork efthic ha\ e become weakejied 
in the United States. The counter-culture, of course, 
rejects the very value premises of the work €thic. 
Hierarchical discipline in industry and commerce ha3 
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been chastened b> union power and b> the human- 
reIation5»-iq-industr> movenjehts. The terrors of unem- 
plovment ha\e been tempered b> unemployment 
compensation, food stamps, and welfare payments. 
The intrinsic desirability of economic growth has been 
challenged by those who f«ar the consequence of 
vvantQn resgurce consumption. Status sensitivities and 
previous caste discriminations have caused whole 
ethnic and Rationality populations to eschew certain 
types of menial ]gfUl necessary jobs, to put minimal 
energ)' in the -performing of such jobs. 

Cas^ndras in our nlidst claim that the consequences 
of all ift/^ese things are clear: economic productivity 
as. well/ as product and service quality will slump, 
inflatitfin vv ill become r'amp^t in a slovenly society, 
the general standard of liyng will deteriorate, the 
slackening of psychic imperatives and externally de- 
fined standards w ill undermine individual and species 
potential. 

The Challenge to Public Policy » 

This mine field of anomalies and somber possibil- 
ities cannot be .wished away. Full employment — 
defined as jobs available for all those able and willing 
to work — is patently achievable. But until recently 
the conventional wisdom has been that a policy salient 

''that moves even^ close to fall employment will run 
afoul of rocketing inflation arid punitive controls quite 
incompatible w ith the American tradition of personal 

* and economic freedoms. Not only has this*economic 
orthodoxy been challenged in recent years, ]Dut also 
the alternative extreme is grim indeed. For, if govei^in- 

' ment does- not work constructively on the policy 
problems of high unemployment, there is nothing in 
the history of capitalism 10 suggest that human re- 
sources will be fully and stably employed over long 
periods. This is true even if business were able to 
amass the investment capital it so .desperately needs 
for sustained growth* And this analysis* leaves out,. 
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6f course, the possible effects of a \ ibrantlv expanding 
ecoiiomv on tlie (jualit) and \ iabilit\ of the human 
en\ ironnient. ^ 
.' Quite elearh a loug continuation of high rates of 
uneniplo\UHMit among \(,)uth and the able aged is ^n 
e\ph)si\e — and in the long xun imaccl^ptable — social^ 
and political condition, , . * , 

Steering through ihe shoals af these and related 
dilennnas will be as seribus\\ t(ist of the creativity 
^nd resilienc\ ot the American. pyfitx as c\m be imag- 
^^ined. It is .probable that no single economic plan 
^ tait be designed to o^Tcoine the economic paradoxes* 
that'en\elop the nation (and the world). What cai\ 
and Huist be done is to dexelop programs and proce- 
d\ires whose effect it \\)ill be to^ 

— increase the rate of job creation in both the pruate 
and the public; sectors^) the point where inflatton 
and controls become unacceptable ti;ade-offs; that 
point jiiia\ well be far closer to true full employ- 
ment than Cassandras believe; 
— induce increased worker productivity a§ a buffer 
. against inflation (to sa\ nothing of state and local 
* defaults and bankruptcie.s); * * ^ 
— pro\ ide for > outh and "for the able and interested 
elderK a combination of educational chances and 
public serxice.job ()pportuViit^\s that can improve 
their sense of usefulness while helping to over-^ 
come the nation's tragic deficit of unmet social 
net^ls. urban blight, inadecjuate health care, sparse 
recreational facilities-, crime, infant neglect* edu- 
cational deprivation, en\ ironmental .pollutioft,. ^ 

On this final point, I believe that no more in^portarit 
yi\estment in the future of this country can be con- 
ce,i\ed than making available tocjualified unemployed 
andunderemploved \onng and old, a series of teaching 
and .tutoring opportunities, paid for in cash or in 
deferred educati()nal fellowships. This .arrangement 
would enable them -to 'assist ciualified professionals 



in improving the learning skills of the culturally and^ 
educationally deprived in our niidst. Not the least 
benefit from such a policy would be that increased 
ed^icational service? are economic goods which 'do 
not pollute atmospheres or poison water. ' 

• « - 

Attitudes Toward Work 
Is the availability of jobs enough? Is there not a 

• need to begih to ch.ange the basic orientation of people 
toward the' work segment of the existential \yheel? 

, Is ngt one of the instrumental purposes of educatiorn 
using Professor Green's formulation, to enhance and 
ejttend the notion of the dignity of "work" .and to 
help reduce to an irreducible minimum the indignity 
' of ."jobs" and the drudgery of "labor"? If so, then 
the educational system must direct people's attention 
to exploring alternative ways of approximating the 
condji^ions iTn'plicit in this formulation of instrumental 
purpose. - , 

How, for example, can education help .to destroy , 
the invidiousness of distinctions that currently obtain 
among various forms and levels of purposive activity? 
Learning is work. Child rfearing is work. Coping, 
transmuted from "labor" into a sense of mastery, is 
work. Sor^e of the most satisfying aspects of the world 
of the free self involve work. The creative involvement 
of people in the form and substance of the enveloping 
polity is work. Purposive activity .(either socially re- 
cognized or aesthetically satisfying to the individual) . 
performed at levels of high standards of competence 
is for most people an enormously rew.arding psychic 
experience. Pride in performance should therefore -be 
a root instrumental purpose of education— an objective 
that is important to the successful carrying out of jobs, 
but that also supports and rewards all aspects of waking 
existence. 

The way work performance is measured contributes - 
to the tone and quality of a social, order. American 
education has not set a good example. It has beea 
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encumbered with an enormous- index of. rank orders. 
j[x)ward the tdp end of measured- achievement -or 
ability, whatever the motivational imperatives of the 
corfipetition, the scramble is often. vicious. Toward 
the-bottom.'endrpeaple can be dis'figured, often for 
life, with the scar tjssue of statistically determined 
"inferiority," To suggest that these offensive results 
of measurement can be entirely obviated by* criteria- 
referenced examinations, gT\)y changes in {he structure 
of society, is to wish aWay one of'the mos\ intractable, 
aspects of human experience. Results on criteria- 
referenced examinations are ego-satisfying until they* 
become knpwn by others. When known by others, 
comparisons— invidi:ouslr not— are virtually compul- 
sive. .\n;Krnown results on criteria-based examiijatipns 
can destroy a self-image at the same time that they 
rank-opder competitors. Incidentals, communism 
does no better: the Soviet Union'has one of the toughest ' 
competitive examination systems in the world; China 
rank-orders applicants for university admission ac- 
cording to their manifestations of Maoist loyalty, but 
it rank-orders nonetheless. 

How to devise an educational strate*gy for increasing 
pride in performance without producing a dog-eat-dog 
competition among the able and hopelessnes's among 
the^slow is a matter of continuing social priority. 
Despite all the difficulties arid perversities noted 
above, it is still probable that recently devised criteria- 
based or competency-based examinations are friendlier 
to an elevated self-image for the majority than are 
traditional grading curves. 

, Basic Skills and Continuing Education 
If enhancing .the dignity of work is a major .instru- 
mental purpose of education, it is not the only purpose 
in this segment of the existential wheel. Surely, one 
major social justification for formal schooling is its 
training of the young in those basic skills of language 
and s;jmputation essential to gainful employment and 
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othtv purposive acti\ity. Those who emphasize mas* 
■ter\ of the basic skills as the major instrumental 
■purpose of etlucatioiirest their case on the essentiality 
.of the three Rs in virtualK.ali aspects and functions 
of human life, most espeOialK in earnii\g a living.. 
The most fretiuent complaint le\ejed b\ the economic 
>ct)innninit'v andbv parents generally against the mod- 
H-rti edu<;ational s\ stem is the alleged .sagging perfor-' 
ma-nce in training \ oung peopljL- to .spell, to compute, 
to read, and to .write with e\en minimal com^etexie>'. 
The'essen'tialitN of these skills in the uorlds of coping 
and of the. free sejf is quite as .impressive as is the'jr 
reTe\anct' to, the world of work-Jn many cases, their 
rel'ev ance tathey^ orld pf w ork is secoftdar\ . Job-related 
nV)tivations'**)r mastering basic skills may be some- 
what muted in \i labor market where mai^y of -the • 
avaikble jots *are .dull; (dead eiHl, {ind ■fr§quentl>'« 
•undemanding: t<s6edless to sav, the more colriplex^he 
jobs aspired to and-^h^ greater" the hunger fof future 
occupatioVial and free-Se|f 'options, the greater the need 
for basic-sl^l mastery. , ' , ~ * . , 
To ^hWpoint wela£i\e concenti-ated^ on £\ttitudinal 
and basic-^skilU iastrAniei^tal purposes of ^i?ducation 
V is-a-Mi. the w orld. otVw o'rk—^especially 'among the 
young. There are a series of other jkvork-related instru-*, 
mental purposes o£ education thatinyolve persons" 'at 
-.various stages of (fe\4elopm(^lt Ofwl-a wide.variety of " 
ageijts and n'lstitutious in ihe^4:^> e^lucatioiial, enter-, 
prise'. One purpose is skill pre^vJFeticJii ior particular 
accupations and profe(Ssions.'^^me^iif ihis educatit)n^ 
takes place in schools, CoIlege^nive^F^jtieS, and pro- 
' prietary educational enterpri^ses.*ll^ch oi it tak^.place 
through appreTiti.ceshisps and' other forms of in.scryice 
training. The bestqf this kind of education goessbeyond 
narrow definitions q.f' job si^H>;"kiid introduces stu- 
dents ,to larger issues of the.reWibnshipS.pf the^ 
Individual t(7 machines.,* tq^ peers, t\ supervision, to* 
the organization as a whole, to consuri^rs and clients. 
'The truth is: that the world of jSbs, fo\most people. 
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'iinoKes a \ariet\ of Relationships which, if properly 
uiuler^rtood, call assist icrrdi\iduaft in finding reward- 
ing aspects of *\vork" in \heir **jobs" and their **labors." 
One instrumental purpose of education then is to help 
people fi.nd satisfaction in those personal relationships 
^ that adheYe to even the most repetitive and. menial 
of occupational functions. At more advanced levels^ 
especiallX in the learned professions, further, learning 
can help to update knowledge and skills- in subject 
areas that are rapidlv changing. Continuing education 
is especially important in view'of^the rekcensing 
regulations being imposed on ^elected professions b> 
state, legislatures. 

An additional instrumental purpose. of the educa- 
tional system, broadly conceived, is to prepare^ .indi- 
viduals for iieu jobs. jBoredp^^^^'SiseYichantment, or* 

\unemploy ment may prpm^fa person to seek out new 
skills and new JpfeTopportunities. Faci 1 i tat in^y \yi\^ , 




process IS imp^l^taTit not only to the asplrantsT^ut also 

to the jpmty at fgirge. For if preoccupation with 

, simple tirnid^y, or lack of transitional "mid- 

s * locl> unha][)py people into their unrewarding 

obs, perfomiance is bound to fall as morale sinks 

or as the N\>orker bumps the 'bottom pf the psychic 

pit. ^ ; , * ' 

In a previous chapter we touched on the need\to 

educate the^older worker fdr retirement. his important^ 

instrumental purpose, of education me;rely n,eeds u^- 

(jlerscoring at this point. 

* * * * 

The Most Essential Instrumental Purposes 

Basic skills * training and continuiiYg educution, 
important as they are, pale when compared to the 
two inost essential instrumental purposes of education 

^ vis-anis the W(^ld of work; l)|to educate people to i 
see their lives as a whole, that is to see the world 

«of jobs in relationship to all other aspects of their 
waking hours, apd 2) to educate those who are- in . 
a position to affect or exercise leadership (and that 
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includes most of us) to en'gineer or ca!<ilvze experi- 
niefits in personalizing and deroutinizing the world 
of work/ 

to the fir^>t, the projections of the life c> ck inidicate 
that njost peopU w ilj s't)end four to five times as manv, 
L*of their waking iiours outsid(j paid emplo\nient as 
^in it. lu'this light; if is absurd to contVnd that education 
should focifs largeK on preparing voung people fpr 
activities that wiU do\njnate onlC a quarter or a fifth 
of . their coiiscfous. existence. And to make ''gainful 
occupatioiV dictate social s.tatlis and one's self-imag^e 
is d dog-wagging ot)eration of massivieperversit> and 
sullen ^onsequence:Lestthis \ few seems undermine^ 
the struggle #)f wonieil and minorities for occupational 
equal;it\ , kt me add that jobs paid /or in traditional* 
ways w ill^cc>rl<tinue*fo be elements in^people's calcula- 
tions of personal and social esteem. 

There is a Velated poinV of ^ome importance.. As 
Jnu>me_djff \arious kinder of jobs 

narrow, an3*~avTafions: Icind^ of payment including 
psychic re\Vards -recomiJense people for their w^ork 
as distinct ffam merely jobs, -the w orth of indiv iduals 
will, it may be hoped, be" computed increasingly on 
a nonoccupational ba:^5is. Since education is an integral 
^part of saKation by wx)rk$, why should not the term 
,'*imemployed" eventually be dropped from the lexicon 
of the .^erican clemocrac^*, except as applied to the 
few hopelessly lazy. The question "What, do you do 
for a living?" could then be trajismuted into ''What 
do you do for a life?'*^"Where do, you work?" into 
''Where do you function?" Such symbolic changes 
in our society wjH not corne readily Biit^he clairhs 
of human dignity mandate educational^fforts in thes? 
directions. ' 

* Meantime, much experimentijig* can be done t*6 
ddjust the content, tlie context, and the^'scheduling 
of jobs with a \iew.to narrowing. the gap between 
"fobs" and "work" and to.minirnizing the ennui of 
*iabor/' Industry, here and abrokd, has been expeti- 
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meriting v\ith the reorgani/alioii of assembly-line 
functions, attempting to find ^'complete tasks" in 
which groups of workers participate in the ratio^l- 
ization of work assignments. Other indu'stries and 
w hite-collar enterprises, puhjic and private, are exper- 
mientmg w ith flexible scheduling— allow ing employ- ^ 
ees^a choice about w*hen during the tlay they wish 
to.be on the job. Under this scheme, early risers might 
work fnmi 7:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m.; late risers from 
10:00 a.m. fo 6i)0 p.m. Fi\e hours of schedule overlap 
'would allow for 'essential contacts. Still other firms 
and agencies are exploring a fort\-hour, four-day week 
(four da\*s of ten hours^a day),Mhereby providing 
workers the flexibilities of a thr^je-day weekend. Still 
, other enterprises gi\e workers incentives to move 
within tlie plant, to master a variety of jobs, to, gain 
know ledge about, and a sense of identity^ -wiith, the- 
enterprise. Increasingly, employers of blue-ct)Uar and 
white-i'oUar workers are providing iiiservice educa- 
tional opiportunities— partially .or totTally paid for by, 
management—to enable employees to improve their 
ehances for upward and lateral occupational \ii6bility, 
to increase their general abilities, jcnowledge, and 
skills., simply to break the lockstep of job m6i\otony, ^ 

All of these \entures are attempts to find answers 
to a rising tide of dismay as people— especially young 
people— rebel against the dehumanizing aspects of 
employment in a highly burcaucratizc»d and techno- 
logical economic system. \\\ spite of valiant experi- 
ments in reratioualizing job acti\ ities to make them 
confimu niore nearly to the claims for greater meaning, 
the. nn)vement is meager. Surely, an important instru- , 
mental educational purpose is to increase the attention 
of scholars, students, and practitioners-to inadequacies 
lu the W()rld of work, with Expectation of moving 
toxiard Kant's imperative that people be "treated as 
ends not as means\ 
There may, of course, be limits to the rerationaiiza- 
. tiori of jobs* Some work for all people, afid much 
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\of it for most people, ma\ continue to be drudgery. 
Acceptance of this possibility., building inner defenses 
against sullenness, taking pride in doing even menial 
jobs well, finding refreshment and oppprttniity for 
service to others in personal contacts and in on-the-job 
break^), taking advantage of iliservice training oppor- 
tunitie!> — these are 'directions to be st^idied and fol- 
lowed b> those concerned with "career education." 
Job-related skills and attitudes of these kinds can shape^ 
morale, influence productuitv, and condition rates ofy 
turnover. The\ can make or break an indiv idual's inner 
sense of worth. ' , ,/ 
And, if it should be proven that most pebple are 
to be stuck most of their lives in jobs that are' not 
substantialh self-fulfilling, then the need increases 
dramaticalK for education to address the remaining 
.segment of' the existential wheel: the world of the 
free self. 

• ' ^^^^^ 
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The pursuit of happiness" is one o£ the most 
enigmatic phrases in the Declaration of 
Independence. Is it a Jeffersonian literary con- 
ceit without substantive meaning? Is it a muddle- 
headed notion, happiness being, according to some, 
a 1)\ -product, not itself an object of pursuit? Or is 
it a phrase — singularly inspired — connoting a felici- 
tt)us inner. condition achie\e(l b\ purposive activity? 
If the last is the case, and I belie\*e it to be, such 
a condition is not likel\ to be realized through the 
passivities and diversions that characterize modern 
America. ^ j 

The pursuit of happiness is an upending pilgrimage 
throughout 'conscious exl^^teni^e, £arl\ chapter^ sug- 
gested that; one can pursue happiness in work and 
in coping. Perhaps the ideal is M^t condition in which 
lines of deniarcation xli\kling/\\ork, coping, and free 
self are obliterated^ and each/ndi\ idual considers all 
acti,\it\ as a maze of e\ploralx)r> trails through which 
happiness jna\ be pursued. However much c^n be 
done to reduce monotonv and frustration in the worlds 
oi work .^iud coping, it remain^s that w ithoHLS^ il>rant, 
energizhig world of the free self, life wilTT^ck its 
most pitjuant flavor. 

Historically^ most people have been so preoccupied 
andX)\ epbur<lened w ith labor and with coping that 
the\ have had little time for the world of the free 
self, for the part of the existential wheel that permits 
"choice of e.xperienccs to delight or tp satisfy the 
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\oliintar\ seiihe of obligation. Even toda\, niau> peo- 
ple find themseKes so laden with jobs, chores, health, 
problems, or famiK duties that the\ ha\e little time 
to cultivate the free self. The waking hours of the 
mothers of \ounf? children, for example* are still 
cluttered w ith coping. Compulsive persons', like the 
shark that dies if it rests, pursue their frenetic tasks 
from sunrise to midnight, acquiring mone\ the> wiJl 
never learn to spend for an\ enjoxnient whatsoever. 
But these are the exceptions. . 

Most Americans suffer' not an absence of free timl^ 
but a serious incapacitv to use a large amount of it 
effecti\el\. This opinion is, of course, a value judg- 
menl vvliKh xau be dismissed as arrogant aud eliti.^t. 
Who is to sa\ that w orkers watching telev ision at home 
are less liapp\ than rich patrons in the^opera house?, 
Isola.ted invidious distinctions, -however, are not the 
issue. The issue is'the patt.ern of actix ities (pabsixities?) 
that .constitute the world of the free self for 'most 
Americans— the .desensitizing and dehumanizing 
character of the diversions that pummel us. 

For decades Americans ha\e been experiencing a 
series of frightening escalations; an escalation of vol- 
ume in the world of sound, of violence injife which 
is reflected (and perhaps fojnented) by* the mass 
media, of risk in sports spectaculars, and of hard 

*pornographv in ^ books, magazines, and* movies. As 
Satiirdaij Reiicit has pointed oiit editorialK, thc^net 
result of these neural onslaughts has been not only 
an increase [n \iolence and crime but also a massive 
l)tutalization of our sensibilities. Entertainmeot hahi^d 
solelv on "kicks'* leads uhimately to the encoun- 
agtMUf^Mit of the demonic and the grotesque, to a 
corrosive borediMu for those who have seen or heard 
e\er\ thing. Dr. Estelle R. Ramev has called boredom 

. "the mb,^t prevalent American disease." 

Furthermore, TV addiction and other recreational 
pas^i\ities among the voung appe<lr to have other 
untoward effects. The\ have been cited as possiblq 
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contributoyv to the startling decrease in both \erhal 
and niatheiniitiuil scholastic aptitude and achievement 
scores as i|easnred 1)\ the major national testing 
agencies. Careful students of the influence of televi- 
sion on the .A^nierican culture are l)t*ginning to identifx 
eveiVymore luihapp\ conseciuencvs. a lessening of 
V ie\veVs\^'» attention' span; a debasing of social and 
cultural values to the extent that sensitivity to even 
violence auduove are narcotized; a propensity to 
respond to the stinuili of the moment; a false sense 
of the possibilities of direct democracv , and a con- 
comitant disenchantment with the political process 
(heav v TV vie\iers, according to Michael Robinsoil, 
are more*apt to, be tnrned off by politics than light 
viewers). These conseciuences have implications far 
bevond the free self, but the\ also migli*ilv influence 
the nature and condition of the world of the free self. 

If all of the violence, the speed, the noise, the 
sensations for kicks, the mindless options for new 
forms and intensities of stimuli, if they brought a 
heightened sen^e of jov-r-of ^nner satisfaction — to 
most people, thev niighi be condoned. But ps>chologi- 
callv thev tend to leave people jangkd and fretfuK 
Thev create a franticVsearch for quick fixes to lx)redom 
and loneliness and erad up stimidating botl\. 

A projection of this klaxon ecojogv into the long 
future is as dispiriting a venture as the hvunan mind 
can conjure. Alcohi)l and drugs then ])ecom\ the^only 
saK^\tion against the coul blasts of nothingnfexor the 
enervating stimuli of electronic prods. / . 

Surely,* the educational system has no higher func- 
tion than to help people io have creative engagements 
with tlie vvorld of the free self. For if the wWUl of 
the* free self is appropriately cultivc{*ted, its felicitous 
Vhnixture of playfulness, conceirt.ration, and socializ- 
ing can afJect, infect, andiielp to liberate the vVorlds 
of \vork and coping* The free self theri becomes not 
a mere .segmenU)f existence hut a quafity of existence. 

The educati4:>nal system kuows far more about the 



pursuit of luippiness, about \\a\ s to cuhauct^ the world 
ot the fn^e self, than is^jieneralK uiulerstopd. If our 
lunnaii iiiheritaiK,e is pondered carehilK , it seems elear 
tliat lastiuji inner satisfaction tomes Irom tour sources: 
creatinji and appreciatuiii heaut), enliaiicing pli\sical 
satisfactions, perfoiminji ohlijzations of ser\ ice, and 
iiitensif\ mjj intellectual and emotional disc(Aer\. Ed- 
ucation at rts best Js the ke\ to each one t)f these 

Worlds of satisfaction— of happiness. 
* 

Creating and Appreciating Beauty 

One of the most reassurinj^ of all human realities 
is the \ ariet\ of aesthetic exivessions and appreciations 
that reward the searching human spirit. One of the 
most soberinji of all hnman realities is the coinplexit\ 
and the rarit\ of those preparations and contexts that 
permit truK rich and lasting aesthetic satisfaction. 
Education for creating and appreciating beaut\ ij> a 
highh complex endea\ or. If is rarel\ treated as such, 
.therc4)\ leading to the inade(iuac\ of most education 
ttrat purports to increase the intensit\ and duration 
ol aestluHtci and sensual rewards. 

One ifuist begin, of course, with the extraordinar\ 
range of aes.thetic preferences. Those w ho like Raphael 
rarel) like DaTi. Mo.^irt-lo\er.s often find electronic 
music baTfling. Barocpie architecture offcmds func- 
tionahsts. Yeat^ and Pound .w rote .poetr\ for'different 
ears. Lo\ers of Shaw ma\ find Piiitef an enigma. 
Gamemeat nauseates the tenderdivered. Water skiers 
✓aird fishermen find their spiritual refreshments' in. 
conflict. Hunters and birddo\(^r?? have different defi- 
.nitions of joy. ^ • ' , 

One liigh flmction of education is to enrich aesth<^tic 
sxmpathies atid tastes. This ma\ not alter preferences, 
Jout it w illBt^xtend3p^erLepti()ns, human understandings, 
and rewarding cliscourse. 

Within aii\ particular pattern of aesthetic .prefer- 
ences.^ how exe'r,* education ha> a profound role in 
deepening aifindiN idua^s undcHfetanding of the coiidi- 
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tions of lasting satisfaction. Most Americans, for ex- 
ample, would echo Homer'^ lo\el\' confession, **Dear 
to us e\er is the Inuniuet, and the harp, and the dance, 
and changes ii) raiment, and the bath, and jo\ e, 

and sleep." But e\en such elemental delights can be 
easilv spoiled or their satisfactions minimi7.ed b> 
\ ariables of pace, of spacing, of degrees of satiation, 
of contextual discord. The point deserves elaboration. 

If one judges b\ the historic themes and grace notes 
of poetr\ and prose, as well as by^ contemporary 
ev idence, hmnan beings find enormou>> aesthetic satis- 
factions in the elemental beauties of nature. Homer's 
"rus\ -fingered dawn," the psalmist who lifted his 
**e\es unto the hills," Shakespeare's *'bank where the 
wild thyme l)lows, "Wordsworth's '*lonel\' as a cloud," 
Shelley's **blythe spirit," Yeats' "bee-loud glade,'^ 
Masefield's "loneK sea and the sky "—these are poetise 
references that are familiar to the English-speaking^ 
world. But virtually ever\ written ai)d oral 'langua^, 
in every ppoch and on e\ery inhabited piece of the 
earth's surface contains ,expressipns of awe, w^onder, 
and delight induced by the beauties of nature. I have 
been pri\ ileged in my work to travel w idely. I already 
knew in exquisite detail what struck the spacemen 
so vividly from the vantage point of the moon: how 
incredibly beautiful the world is. I have seen pink 
on the glaciers of Xew: Zealand's southern Alps; a- 
4 blood red sun setting behind the difnes of the Libyan 
desert, the blue of the midnight moon on the sno.ws 
of Kilimanjaro, a furtive mist edging the purple wilds . 
of the Scottish moors; a montage of rocks, shells, and 
sea flowers in the tide pools' of County Cork; the 
bounding swivel of an African ipipala; the defiantf^ 
majesty of the Hindu Kush; Canajla geese in all their 
mottled glory sw tmirfing' their tidy file through the 
marshes of Kez'ar Lake in'western Maine. . ^ . 

In each case, the aysthttic satisfaction w^as a function 
in no small measure of the solitutle or the particular 
companion^ihip that helped fix the context' of the 
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appreciation. A dozen kinds oi intrnsions or disso- 
nances would ha\c. tor nic, cnrbed or destroNcd the 
ecstasN. a liuinau ([uarrel, a loncl radio, a nois\ trii^'k 
or motor hike, a rifle Srhot, a tactorx pall ot suioke, 
a half-do/.en discarded beer cans, raucons langhter, 
a roadside ad\ ertiseiuent, the siuelK etfluent ot aj)aper 
mill. On the other hand, time and agai^l the heautx' 
could ha\e heeu enhanced h\ greater knowledge: 
historical associations, geological, astronomical, ocea- 
iiograpliic,aud botanical noineiiclatnre and principles; 
apt literarv and religious allusions troiu the recesses 
of nieiui)r\ . I am cou\ inced that dedicated and know U 
edgeable bird watchers derixe far more from forest 
ineanderings than I do. M\ w ife, who is on a first-name 
basis with trees and flowers, increases the sense of 
lielouging and the delights- of discriminating percep- 
tions of those w ho walk or ride with her.^ This is 
not tt^ sa\ that natural heaut\ is satisfying ()nly tb 
the learned. It is to sa\ that the aesthetic satisfactions 
related to natural beaut) can be euhaucecljmanN fol/J 
^ h\ appropriate educational preparation. 

What is true of the satisfactioife of nature applies 
ecpialK to satisfactions in the arts. Most people spend 
tlieir li\ es ol)li\ ions to the intense, lasting satisfactions 
of artistic expression. \h)st of us settle for fleeting 
glimpses or .luilf hearted \entures into the w^orld of 
aesthetic, acKenture. And we are itnderstandably put 
off b\ those w ho feign know ledge of this treasure-fill-ed 
landscape in order to bolster their gagging egos or 
their. s()cial status. Again, there is no need to de^iigrate 
tw^ untutored delights of most of us as we react to 
commonplace aesthetic experiences: aprett> dress;. a. 
haunting ballad; a good-lo^^kiug car; a handsome 
building, a pleasant flower af-rangciWmt, a beautifully 
furnished room. Nor does follow that unless one 
realK understands cbaitiher music, opera,* classical 
ballet, abstract art, that one has not livell. No clevi|j^*^s 
measure iiitt*nsities of satisfaction in aesthetic ta.s^ 
and prefejeiices.i The classical philosophical dSbffTli- 
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drum of whe^ier beaut) Is ol)jecti\e or subjective is 
still with us and is unlikely to be resolved. Some 
art pleases precisel) because it rolls o\er us like a 
cool wave on a hot beach, becau<se it massages or 
stimulates noucognitixe uerXe eiuFs. On the creative 
side, some art pleases simpl\ because it calls for little 
effort, barbersliop harmonizing, temple rubbings; cas- 
ual picture taking. 

Overall, however, those artistic experiences arid 
appreciations. that lea\e a legacx of long-term satisfac- 
tion — whose delights linger and, in lingering, enrich ' 
permanently — tend to'be those that have been **worked 
at," where literally **pains" have been taken: pains 
of skill masterv , pains pf discriminating thought, pains 
of cultivated subtlety. 

The essential fallacv in the more libertarian inter- 
pretations 4)f the counter-culture iidvice of the 1960s 
to **let it » all hang lout" is that exposed flab is ugly! ^ 
Furthfejrmore, extemporaneous, undisciplined expres- 
sion^^is, within a short time, colossally boring. An 
unrehearsed play, dn ufituned orchestra, a slapdash 
finger painting, an unedited manuscript, a loose pile 
of. museum artifacts, an unchoreographed ballet — 
^hese tend to attract limited , interest because mind 
has. not been imposed upQn emotion, arrangement, 
or activity. All great art is' an extraordinarily intellectual 
exercise. On th(^ creative side, it is the disciplined 
manipulation of onl\ semichoate blips enierging from 
the unconscious self. On the receiving, side, lasting 
psychic fullness seems to be a direct function of the 
active contribution — intellectual and emotional — 
which witnesses and audiences are able to bring to 
the aesthetic engagement. It is impossible to derive 
substantial.satisfaction fro;u watching a Shakespearian 
play if one is equipped with an English vocabulary 
of, say^ only 1,500 words, just as most (rf the beauty 
of an Andrea deU Sarto painting v^puld be lost on 
someone who is color blind. Ibsen's' DolVs House has 
special meaning for those engaged in the struggle for 
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\\ omen\ liberation. The beautv of the Parthenon grows 
in tHe mindbiof those who have pondered aesthetic 
pri)portions oruhe cultural imperativ es of fifth-centurv 
Athens. I ^ . 

To repeat: the world of the free self can be titillated 
but not full) and extensively rewarded' by undisci- 
plined or meagerl) disciplined artistic creations and 
appreciations. Perversely, a^d*T.point too frequently 
forgotten bv the pedants of humanistic lj?arning, both 
artistic creativity and artistic appreciation can be 
'^sicklied o'er" if the '*pale cast of thought'*' is too 
elaborate, too mechanical, too patterned. Some canon's 
4)f rationality have to be temporarily suspended if the 
mind's hol>-of-holies is eithef to.produce or to receive 
artistic enlightenment. Generations of irisensitive. lit- 
erature teachers have parsed the euphony out of 
Shakespeare for tens of thoi^f^ands of bored and thus 
deiirived students. If^ consciousness of symphonic 
>tructure is too insistent, the tonal apstalt evaporates. 

But most aesthetic deprivation iV due to lack oP 
education rather than to miseducatidi. As for music, 
an additional enem> of aesthetic sati/faction has been 
the deafening decibels of electronic amplification and 
the ubiquit) of radio, tapes, and discs in public places. 
The cheapening of music through oversupply and 
overpowering volume seems to riie one of tlie saddest 
of today's realities. What is -surely one of the most 
magnificent of life's experiences has been iTiad? avail- 
able to hundreds of millions of human brings by the. 
inexpensive wizardry 'of modern comn)unications 
technology . But the process has been's?) indiscriminate 
that much of music's savor has been concomitantly 
removed. Young people Jiave compensated, in part, 
bv^ investing heavily in superb stereophonic sound 
equipment for home enjoyment. But in its most'elabo- 
rate manifestations,, this delight is avaijable only to 
the richl 

How to offer instruction in the disciplines and the 
emotional conditions conducive to personal enrich- 
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rrtent through "the jarts is," or should be, a matter of 
highest educatio,nal priority. Whatever sense of na-\ 
tiotial community is promoted bv network sports and 
newscasts, we are being all but deadened aesthetically 
bv'the violence'and inanities pf most TV programing.' 
Too: often, education in the arts is considered a frill- 
that can be discarded when^ budgets are ^tight. The 
shortsightedness of this v^lue decision is' appalling, 
If K-12 is forced to disown responsibility in this 
essential area, colleges and universities and culttiral 
resources in the larger community must provide cbr- 
recti\ e and compensating instr^uction. And 'government 
,ancl voluntarv financiarUupport for thq Public Broad- 
casting Service must be sustained and increased. 

Enhancing the Satisfaction of Physical Activity 

If the creation and appreciatip.n of beauty is an 
endle<LS frontier in the world of the free self, it is 
nottheonl> area of personal adventure. The cultivation 
of bodily skills and conditions is another area of 

" extraordinary satisfaction. I Have mentioned the 
importance .of diet and exercise in promoting longevity 

. and health. But be>ond the therapeutic advantages 
of bodily care, physical competencies and their con- 
commitant sense of 'WelUbeing. are. associated with 
somp of life's most delightful and sustaining e^^perir 
ences. A moment's reflection \yiir un'derscore; this 
truism. Who will forget the exhilaration of not losing 
one'^s balance in hop-scotch, balan'cing a bike, learning 

, to dance, perfecting a second "serve, hitting a stick, 
ball, staying out of the gutter in bojv.ling, learning, 
tafollow through in a^olf drive, being able to negotiate' 
a slalom bourse, making three put of ifour free-throws^ 
in basketball, or of cutting to the fight as well as 
to "the left in ice hockey? 

One of my favorite people in.the world has derived 
great satisfaction over the years 'from teaching people 
how to swim. The development of this skill brings 
. jnot only the satisfaction of grace in mbv^ement ^and 
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* staimna in performance, it l^rings \s itfi it aiv enormous 
- is^^I^^^^ from anxiet\ .,Fe\> beRa\ ioral changes are more 
nfh^rked, or more inUinsicdlx satisf \ ing to bdth student 
and instructqr, than the fransformatioq of a timid, 
sp^ittVring, avvk\vaf;d, helpless thrasher into a confi^ 
. dent, ^racefuK and \ersatile swiminer. And s^vimming 
•opens up a whole range of other aquatic sports— '>va- ' 

* ter-sknng, sailing, bo'ating/fishing, surf ingr-\vhich 
otherw ise woufd also be an\>iet\ -ridd^<n. 

, For man\ -people, great and lasting satisfactiy/is ^ 
com& frojfi theipreparation and consumption of food. • * 
If cooking anci serving a meal afe n iewecji as creative ^ 
challenges that "bring deligfit tp 6riesel(f and to others, 
r the rt^sei^itilieht often ^^ssoeiated^ \\;ith this aspect of. 
copiriff is transmuted into a haQpv engagement. Simi- * 
, larl\, tV'Vultisation of taste in food a^nd? drink can 

^ ^be ct -rewaj-ding experience ,and a matter of difelohg ' 

. satislaction. Again, all of {his takes \vorkihg at'* ani 
can Ix* facilitated b\ ap{)Kopriate iuhtru'ctlori/Of course, 
l^H thelnstructi^ii does not ha^e to takeplace^in foi;ma] 

. ' ' .^ssrooms:^ J\\ radto, tat)es, platters,,discs, informal 
aiiuUeducatiori pfagrams^ and self-instruction through 
reading can aj^ njake substantial contributions! 

/ / SincetheMUrld;)f periodicaFsandbooks has.becorne : 
surCeited \v ith inst{uc;tion> Dn perfecting sexual tech- - 
. 'nifiues,. nothing needs tp, be notejd here ^pept for 
underJiTiing tne pliv sicul and p^y chic del;ghts\o/ con- 
textualK ^appropriate sexual jelation^hip^. Ed;lh^atlon^* 
is most' prof(7Undl> relevant to sexual fulfillment if 

• it reminds us (to* parap.l\raHe Mafthevv^ Arn0^d]l>,lHat . 
tJp^So^irit we are 'of iuq tlie context \ve create /is ■ 

. j^nfinitelfv mtife Mmpor{a:jit< thai^ Mjbe tecjimiques we 
; ' omployV * r ; ' * . . ' ' ^'/j^' ^ 1 V : 

Nfciistery o\ er the'i7iachinl»s andJrtifa6ts^f technolo- ^ 
>>gv itiVd the vagaries gf nature \s anQthgr avenye to 
satisfactiofi in the >\o^Jd^of tile Tree. sSelf. For millions* 
of peoplc% knoiv;le(lj?c\^f "h9^v to nia-ke it," "KoW to 
£jx {t/\;rtr "hd\y to grow it*; is a' key to psychic '* 
^ completeness! The process m'a\ involve skill with a ' 
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sew lug inachiiifc'. 4 iuethaiULal ^di\ ill, a h;\ininer, 
a tultiviiUor. It W> involve a knowl^^tje bf circuits, 
solenoulst carburetors, -tensile strengths>iertijizeri,. It 
nia\ encoinpass de\terit\ with nticdle ami threap;, a 
potter's whet^K a pliynher's snake, a'trowel^But once 
again, •*mukt» ft," "fix it " or *'gr()\v it" skills cai:i bring 
lasting satisfaction to the World of the free self; fhtfv 
can bring free-sVlj skills and attitudes to bear in the 
vvi)rlck of w (irk and coping. Both formal and infoniTal 
educatixe instruments and agencies can help to extend 
capacities and skills in\l*^ie*^e ubiquitous preoccupa-' 
iions of modern life. 

Patenth.all concH^rnAvith p^\sica}a(^tivit\ does not 
lja\e to be— must not be— purposive 'exertion. Lazing/ 
()r hacking abou't, watching sports li\ e ou^en; T\', ' 
laughing at inanities, pla\ing cards with friend^j, e>i-^ 
s;{aging in festi\als— in limited doses these are as 

im|Tlll Mil III ill f 'If ^ field is h) growing 

Vops. . 

• \ . Performing Obligations o£ Sfif^ 

li\x\d\ seem strange to ihe modern miii^^-^tls^e 
remiiiH^d of concepts like "obligation" and "liervice 
which,\owe\er -rich in their religious and ethical 
ancestr\,\eem to have lost much of their motive force 
after the eikl of the Victorian era. Perhaps their fall • 
from grace \Ws'a consequence of tjie static savagery 
and unrelie\eckfilth of trench warfare in World War 
1. Millions of Wing people on both sides entered 
that extended L()ri^k't w itii a powerful sense of ohliga*- 
tion. "The Ser\ic^ in those days meant military 
.emplo>ment ,and dei^)\ment. The.shattering of ideal- 
ism, so stunningK depMed in Paul FusselTs The Great 
War timl Modem Mc/mW has been one of the pver- 
whelming realities of mooerii existcMice. ^ 

And yet, e\en with tbe twen'^eth-c^ntury's massive 
depreciation of Victorian nh^ric, inillions of people 
ha\e con'tiiuied to find iipurisVient for the fre€ self 
in fulfilling percei\ed obligatioiK and in performing 
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voh'intar\ services. I remember m\ father domu'ng his 
greatcoat on ,a bhisterv night of snow an.J wind 
preparing for a mile walk and saving, "I do pot want 
^ to g(5 to the meetung of the prudential .conimittee of 
""■^he church, but. I <)ng]\t to go!" Upon returning-, he 
would smile and sa\ si.mpl\,."'Well, I- have done mv 
duty." ' ^ : ' 

Some years ago during an active political life ]n 
Middletown, Conneclicut, I "came to know hunSr^ds 
, of people who found meaning and satisfaction in' 
performing communit\ services, \olunteer firemen, 
members of librar\ boards, organizers of conmiunity 
chests and United Fund drives, hospital aides, readers 
. for the blind. These^ activities \yere frequently in 

• addition to-servfce on PTA committees or church 

* . boards and partic-ipation in service-club benefits for 

the crippled. There i.s no wa\ of measuring growth 
or'reduction i«h this kind of activit\. The w'elfare state^t 
fear of the streets, the lazy' seduction .by TV have 

, probably eroded the frequencv and degree of. the 

. service commitment. A substantial amount still re- 
, mains, including that of >oung pCT7i>le, an'd the oppor- 

"tuniti^s for effective service to others- are almost 
limitless. Schools and colleges, churche!^ ancJ syna- 
gog\ies, service club?, 'and media give conscioiLs atten- 
tion to identifying service opportunities. These ^ro-' 
kerage functions ccuild become more effective, if they 
emphasized the importance of volunteer service in 
the satisfaction both -to th6 volunteers and to those 
directly served. . , 

Attention will turn in the next chapter to the r):la- 
tionship of education to the formal polity, "fiut no 

■ reform of the bur^iaucrafic and political sv^stem can 
possibly obviate the need for the intimate expressions 
of caring lhat are associated with the voluntary per-" 
forniance of. \v~^brk's 'of obligation and .service. Most 
of our formal educational instruments give inadequate 
^ attentiortto the-psvchic fulfillments that deVive from 
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doiuii i)ue\ cliit\ and from ser\ ing one's tenow Iniwian 
benijis in a spirit of consideration and friendliness. 

The Satibfaqtion^s of Intellectual and Emotional 

Discovery . 
If apprbpriateh exercised, the most durable and 
Natisfxing organ of the human bod\ is the brain. Just 
hou mental processes function is still a nusterx. The 
inind is its own greatest frontier. Some patterns of 
thoiight, of course, are ps\ chologicalK dcstructix e. Yet 
few human experiences can match in sheer exhilaration 
the rewards of 'the cultixated human mind at pla\ 
Mh\ at woi*k alohg the frontiers of its capacitx . Such 
l^work and phix- are often justified and finaiiced on 
the grounds Hiat the\ will help to soke national and 
international problems. And so the\ will. But' disci- 
plined and creati\e intellectual acti\it\ is also an end 
in itself. - . , 

Reflecting upon his se\*en decades of life, B. 
White has \d\d\ "I cherish the reniemberance of the 
beaut) I ha\e seen. I cherish the -grave /compulsive 
word/' That ^"beaut)'* and "the ^rave, cftixipulsive 
word" shotilcl occur in tandem in one of twenlieth- 
. centuu Americans mosttruK cultivated minds is surel) 
ju) accident. The distance between human beings and 
other primates is most significantly marked b\ coiu- 
inunication. Words are the brain's instruments of 
internal dialogue, of relating ideas to others, of taming 
objects and e\ents to a point conducive to manipula- 
tiouj and of resisting maiupulation b\ others. Words 
.are the rhetorical weapons of peaceful conflict resolu- 
tion» The\ are carriers as well as befuddlers of ration- 
ality.. ' * • 

Abo\eall, they ar^ ^he ke\ tools of discovery — intel- 
lectual and einotional. In . a w orld wdierc^ physical 
^frontiers now ne(»d t^xploitation onl\ to the point 
of careful]) considered conservation, and space fron- 
tit^S involve high technology and the advanced pro- 
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fessional competence of a few, the lasting delights 
of disco\ for most people must be along the frontiers 
of the niind. For natural scientists, working and pla>- 
ing along this l^rontier calls for a huge arra\ of the 
nistruments of refined efiipiricisni. For man\ social 
scientists and hvnnanists, a knowledge of the modern 
paraphernalia of svmbolic logic (and, its limitatioils) 
is essential to rewarding disco\ er\ . But ^for most 
people, intellectual adventure is the expt'rience of 
crossing clearings niade bv others. Such is the fascina- 
tion of wStchiiig Jac(iues Cousteau on tel6\isi(m or 
a' pla\ of Sophocles on the stage. It is especially the 
fasc'tnation of reading the "grave, compulsive word'' 
wherever it, in combination, appt^ars in an'intellec- 
tualK challenging and. aesthetically satisfv ing way. 

-^eadnig is essential to most occupations and to most 
successful coping. It is the ke\ to imderstanding and 
improving the enveloping polity. But. it is also the 
• most liberating of all the instrum<mts that- affect the 
world of the tree self. The impoverrshment oF many 
souls is a direct function of their inability or unwilr 
lingnoss to read. / . . 

.*The rewards to the free 'self of reading are multifa- 
'ceted. Some reading is largelv undemanding and is 
undertaken for pure relaxation and delight: A. A. Milne, 
■ P. VVodehouse, Agatha (Christie— the reader's list 
js as good as mine. Here, the rewards of ^'discovery" 
come from a felicitous turn of either phrase or events. 
Some reading is simpK .a pursuit of* knowledge and 
demands attention on the part of the reader and clarity 
an the part of the author. Great reading, however, 
is a search for w isdom through interaction with ideas 
compellinglv expressed on the printed page. Grfeat 
reading niakes one's own internal dialogue three- 
dimensional. It creates explosions of insights and 
^sunbursts of aesthetic pleasure. It cait be suited to. 
mood. Of^Ul human activity,' it is the one most 
congenial to satisfying people's instinct. ft)r orienta- 
tion — their desire to know who they are, where they 
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ha\e come from, their destiny.^ If. there are no filial 
answers, human beings ha\e infinitoK more under- 
standing oi the* m\thic images that line the walls of 
Plato's cave.than did their distant ancestors* And the/ 
know t-he ' psychological nourishment - which that 
strange combination of 'peace ana excitement called 
revelation can bring to. the troubl(?d mind. What tends 
to distinguish revelation through reading and revela- 
tion through evangelical preaching is that reading, 
permits running and repeated criticism.'The mind can 
tinker wfth the heart and give it the steadying therapy 
of continuing reflection^ 

For those w ho have never been induced to'enter 
the writteii v\orld of comparative religion, moral phi- 
losophv, cross-cultural literature, or intellectual h\§^ 
torv, this recitation mav seem irrelevant and preten- 
tious. The moyd of our present age is both antihistorical 
and antipropiietic/ But- ajf Harvey Cox h^s pointed 
,*6ut, "Cut a man off frorn his memories orchis visions 
and he sinks into a depressed state. The same is true 
for a civilization. . : . When a cdvilizatipn becomes 
alienated from its past and cynical about its future, 
as Rome once did, its spiritual energ> flags. It stumbles 
and declines." 

Cox's view suggests that a major key to reversing 
the alienation and the^ cv nicisrti of the n^ddern era 
is to rediscover the .past and to postulate futures that 
are both reasonable and desirable. Both the 'past and 
the intellectual stimulation for the future live predom- 
inantly and supremelv in our libraries. Perhaps the 
most exalted responsibilitv of profe>^ors and of Ijterary , 
criticy i^s .to guide people to those books and articles 
that vvill help then^ in. the world of their free selves 
to discover or rediscover who thev are and what they 
have the chance of becoming. ' c *^ 

The literarv and philgsophical mood of the twentieth 
centurv has been^ uiM^rs^aridablv ^pessimistic. The 
smugness of the Victorian era, ,uncfitical projectioiis 
of the eighteentb-centurv faith in progress, the idea 
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that j:he'con(iuest of^ nature and the fulfilljnent of 
unixersal demotrac\ were just around Hie corner— all 
these moods and notioiis ha\e been clashed against 
Uventieth-centur\ realities of wars, depressions, and 
Frankenstein technologies. - . * 

This, disillusionment gi\es a special urgency to 
restoring man's sense of his own n'obilit\— "man" used 
of course in its generic sense. The insistent message 
*of the prophetic geniuses of history is that there is 
a(iualitati\e difference between man and beast— that 
nun has the capacitx to enter into a special relationship 
with the urii\erse and that this special relationship 
Is man\ glor\ and meaning. The Psalmist asked the 
appropriate (luestion . and affirmed the appropriate 
answer r 

When I Consider Tin hcS\*ensr'the .work t)f 'Thy fingers;? 
tl)e nu)on and "tlie i^tars which" Thou hasf otdaRied, what 
is mah 'that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
-that Thou visitest him? For Thou has made him a little 
lower than the angels, and has crowned him with glory*" 
and honor. ' * ^ . 

We, in this ce^Uurv , need no blind poet to remind 
us of . our Paradise Lost, nor a William Blake to 
illuminate the convolutions of hell. We in this cata- 
cKsmic epoch know how far man has fallen. But to 
fall is one thing, to despair is quite another. We despair, 
and we have forgotten why we despair. Fundamental- 
ly, we despair not becausje of external horrors or 
existential suspicions of personal mortality .We despair 
because we haVe forgotten our place in the universfe, 
because we have become iio preoccupied* with maa 
as animal and man as object thapive have forgotten 
man as creative spirit ahdjiiAtfas noble subject. In, 
the name of realism \ve have fashioned a monstrous 
caricature.^ W^ have a^ccepted Jonathan Swift's view 
of manias Tahioo,' while ignoring the nobility which 
Swift transferred* satirically to the horse but which 
cah be discovered onlv in the heart and mind of man. 
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Whv do We forget so^easilv? What has happ^e*iied 
to Us in this generation that we ignore the capacities' 
and promise of man? We study the ashes and ignore 
the phoenix. We dwell upon our failings and shrug 
off our triumphs. We see London through the' eyes 
of Hogarth and pretend that, Christopher Wren nev er 
lived. We have . become aliens ixi our universal Home 
because ^ve have become' aliens to^ourselves. We are 
storm^vvearv . The turbulence of violentijjiange in this 
Centurv has plunged us — like a frail aircraft — into a 
to\ve.ring cloud of spiritual darkness from vvhicH no 
escape i5^em^4)Ossible.:The difficulty is that history's 
lessoiKv are^M) frequently fotgotten. or ignored — the 
transient h^ture of ^\\\ thunderheads iip giStter how 
mas>ive, and the bu6y anc> of the vv ings of th^ human 

♦ spirit for negotiating attenuated stress. In disproving 
progress \\h have forgotten' the reality of the Tilgrim^s 
Progress. Writing in the diogy jail of Bedford, Jahn 
Bunyan>'in his great allegory , lets Christian fall iato 
the clutches of Giant Despaii. Giant Despair's ♦castle 
(which Bunyan astutely labels Doubting Castle) has 
a black dung^^(')n nvith no possibijity of escape.' But 
finally the prisoner plucks from his pwn bosom a 
key calledproniise and open^ wide the dungeon door 
intoii larger life. • ' . 

Every educational institution is in part a DoiiLting 
Castle — forgone of* an education's prime responf?i- 
bilitiev is tiAluubt. But tHe ^)ther^reat responsibility 
of educativMi is to af fiw)^, to establish fertile hy j^otheses 

*about the nature of' man. . 

Surely thisiis tlie supreiEne^ contribution of educators 
to -they* students and to ea6hv)th^r: to rekindle excite- 
ment in life by touching the fife of^man'.s promise 
to* the wick of learning, Far too oft'en^vve have settled* 
for less. We dissect jnan, We put Calipers upph his, 
littleness. We mechanize and (jiKlntify him. We ;;pelj 

%)U^vvith excruciating candor his palpable failui'esV)f 
nerve and intelligence and benevolence — individually* 
and collectivelv. We thrust dur- telescopes into the 
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h1ae'l^nessn)f iufinitN, and poke our cameras into the 
fithij tfacjkings of subnuclear acti\it\; and we ignore 
the wunthe'r oi what ue ol)ser\e and the e\en greater 
wonder of 'the obser\ er\ e\e and mind. We measure 
IQsM>ul dismiss as irrelevant the quotients of heautv 
and goochiess. 

The ultimate business of education is human free- 
.dom. If human freedom means nothi^ig but the sad 
and sorr\ fhn\ of existence upon a welUlocumented 
darkh,ng plain, the charge to graduates should be to 
push the button when the\* ha\e the chance. If the 
human ra^e has in fact been caught upin,an irreversible ' 
ebb tide, jf Matthew Arnold's transient mood at Dover 
.Be ach has become an eternal pyiditioUj^ then It is 
, irrelev^^nt whet^ier the missiles fall. For the option 
is an endless ui^lanchoK, a sullen enniii — deaf to tlVc 
song of the thrush, blind to the evening sky, ancl^ 
indifferent to the creative wonders of man's mind and 
hand. _ . . 

If'uew purpose, new adventure, new excitement in 
living are to emerge for niost people iu their jobs 
and in their coping — if work is to be enhanced and 
coping is to be subject to ing:eased master) — it w ill 
happen in part becauseof spill-overs from an enriched 
world of the free self. But e\en these gains will be 
united unless attempts are made to make the envelop- 
ing polit> friendlier than it now is to the stages of 
indivjjj^d development and to ijll three conscious 
segmeytts of the existential wheel. 

■ . \ 
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The American politV >niay be characterized as- a 
s\steni i)f state-supported capitalism, political 
and bureaucratic federalism, and con;ititu- 
tionally protected criticism. 

Global and iloinestic economic, political, aiid social 
forces are placing unprecedented strains #upon this 
*system. . 

These twin propositions might simply be filed as 
written were it not that, currently and piospecti\:eLy, . 
thev impinge massively on the existential re<llities 
described in pre\ioiis chapters. Lifc'begins and ends 
"^s a \ital statistic^of government. National security 
and diplomatic operations are justified as protectors, 
of life and lil)ertv. Publics invest in state-supported 
schools in the, belief that schools have, the capacity 
to coiltribute substantialK to the cog-nitive and affec- 
'ti\e de\eloi)me9t of >oung people. Law^ governiiig 
.child labor '^^ffelt tKe trauma of ;idolescence. Social 
securit\ and Medicare suhstantjallv influence the 
concjitipns of old age. All segments of the existential 
w heel are shaped and affected by the laws, institutfons, 
andbeluuiors of, the political economy : the availability 
and ({ualitv of j?)bs and the distribution of wealth 
outside the job market, the coping agenda, inclu4ing 
coping w ith taxes and w it,h ni> riad public regulations, 
the external supports to the free self, including the 
a\ailabiht\ of educational, cultural, and recreational 
resources and facilities, and definition.s^of freedom 
permiUing the exercise of individual options. 
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The AniericaK conimoiiuea^lth far too coinple-\ 
ioY ratioiMl contml at'the center — at least without the 
use of p'uuitivtf goxeruineut sanctions (juite out of 
keep'in'g with our peacetime national heritage' The 
result is'a bi/arre kaleidoscope of centers' of political 
and economic power. Some of these centers are public, 
some private, some niix^d, Thev exist at alL levels, 
of constitutional federalism: national, state, and local'. 
In the t;ves of de\otees, the American politv pro\ ides 
most Citizens with freedom and securit> and with a 
high standard of living. In the eyes of its critics, it 
promotes real freedom and exorbitant wealth fpr a 
few: at the price of maifti\e caste and class inequities, 
demeaiiing bureaucratic strictures and .[^^gulatiops^w 
inilitarisio, and a cultural crassness that dehumanizes 
its citize4is/ . ' ; ' ^ ' % ^ 

The fundamental conundrum isjiow to overcome, 
the evils postulated bj critics without destroying the^, 
virtues claimed bv devotees. Per rigid ideologues oi 
the right and the left, oT course, no answ er is possible;^ 
*Tree enterprise!' reacjti^naries, consciously or uncon- 
sciou.s.K using Dar\^mian analogues, argue that ine- 
(iualitv is a law of natufe., Social as well as individual 
wealth, thev assert, is the product' of decisions by 
Prometheans motivated b> the possibilities of rhateri- 
al gain. The approp^riate job of governmeut then is 
minimal, to' establish the framework within which a 
ffee-market ecOncynv can prosper, and to handle social 
ancf t^coiiomic basket cases among the linfortimafe. 
Critics to the left, on the. other h^nd, believe that 
a free market is ap illusion, that stat^-supported ^capi- 
talism is inherently exploitative, protective of the rich, 
and dangerc)uU> militaristic'; and that either a strong 
central authoriK organized to plaTTfOr economic jus- 
tice, conservation, and peace, or a political economy 
^divideil into pastoral communes is the wav to salvation. 

Most AmcN*icaris xipiTtar to disavow ideological ex- 
tremes. To paraphrase Justice Holmes, they have little 
faith in ufopias and almost none in sudden ruin. They 



hope to find a middle \va\ that optimizes a nuiiiber 
of competing \ahies: options for the individual, a 
redress of the iMtolerahle griexances* of casje* dndX'lass, 
a diplomatic and militarx posture consistent with a 
progressiveK ordered and etjuitable global* uetvvqrk . 
of nations and peoples, and a s^abIe\econom> friend! >^ 
to the ecologv of the biosjihere. The\ believe govern- 
ments are needed as major instruments in a search 
for optimized trade-offs. The\ also beliexe, however, 
that goxernments are part of the problem as well as 
^part of the soluti6n. The\ know that statesmen can 
corrupt and can be corrupted. The> know that, at some 
pi'^int, the apparatus of government monitoring and 
regulation becomes a cure worse thati the di>sease being 
attacked. Thev have a vague s^nse that individual 
citizens have a responsibility, to participate in the 
political prpcesses. Beyond voting, letters to editors 
and politicians, and street protests, hovvever, they are 
riot clear how participation caijn^r should be ejcercised. 

The test of the v iii})ilit> of some middle way, some 
'\ital center,'' has never been more severe. If the 
phrases Mn the Preamble to the Constitution are em- 
ployed as bench marks for measuring the adequacy - 
of oiir political economy, the shortfalls are patent/ 

A More Perf^jct Union? There are ominous signs 
that America iS being retribalized intoe.thnic, religious, 
racial, .economic, demographic, and .sexual divisions. 
White suburbs .^irround4)lack and brown inner cities. 
Zoning ordinances keep tlie riffraff out. Generations 
talk with each other fitfully across moats 'of misunder- 
standing. Self-interest and self-indulgence flout the 
very notion of community. ^ , - 

..I^stabiish Justice? Afnei;j€a, in an* orgy of liti- 
giousness, .has overcrowded its court, dockets, 
pampered rich litigants, •frustrated the poor and the 
.middle cfass, and .produced mor^ lawyers than is' 
comptUible with ^ nation built on unspoken' assump- 
tions' of mutual trust. 

Insure. Domestic Trfinquility? The , headlines of 
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crime and \ it)lence and the'^ihiiiuitous ads for personal 
and home sernrit\ devices telL.the sad tale of where 
wVate. 

Pro\ ide fur the Conuiu)n Defense? In spite of moun- 
tains of ric;hes spent. on arm,ainei\ts, AYiierica is part* 
of an irtternaticnial disorder tliat is almost hound to 
confront huraiankind with a continuatiini of interna- 
iiunal kidnapinys, \iolenee, find ferrorisu); a series ^ 
of small flames of helli^erenc) in a forest of tinder; 
planetar\ economic l)ar54ainin^s that America n)a\ not 
win, and ah escalating risk of nuclear pirac\' and 
hiackinail. « 3 ' 

• Promote the General Welfare? This entire es^iy is " 

, directed at tlie distnrbinj^h uye\en state of the general 
welfare — i>sxch()lo-gical, economic, social," and politi- - 
cah • : ' ' • . . . 

Secure tlie Blessin^rs of Lihertx ? Here, quibbles 
asido*, the United States on an>, scale of nations is 
still in .the froirt rank of societies that enjo\ . political 
freedom. The cpiestioti is whether the parlous state 
of the nation in other respects will erode and destroy 
this cardinal condition of its s^df-renew al. Fear is the 
inostd)rutali/.iMg of human emotions, jf social path- ' 

, oK)gies — for .e\ilmpk\ crime, unemplo\ ment, racial 
conflicts, international tension — become sufficiently 
Unsettling, as 'to produce w idespread personal fear, * 
people u ill trade treedom forj>ecurit> b\ . elijctjng 
despots. So runs onei^t the oldest principles of political * 
Mction. This tnith is sx) basic that it deser\es elgibora* 
tion. 



Ancient Lore on the Conditions of Freedom 

The^ anciunt chrotiicles of mankind are freighted 
w ith examples of domestic turbulence. The historian 
'Thuc\ elides believed' that domestic turbulence was 
inc\\"itable. To him it was simpiv the ()vert{ manifesta- 
tion of the cNcljus of histor\ kept rcnolvin\iM2y what 
he 'called *'e\cess of pow er/' According to Thuc\dides, 

do ' 
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**primiti\e despots siart the wheel Volling. The more 
power the\ ^e.t the moc^ thev want, and they go on 
.abusing the authority until uievitahK opposition is 
.aroysed and a few rneii, strong enough when the\ 
4 unite, s^ize the rule for themselves. These, too, can 
never be; satisfied. The> encroach upon the rightvS of J 
others until the\ are opposed in th^h turn. The people 
are aroused against therii^ and democrac> succeeds 
to oligafehv. But 4hu^,Jy^l^^vthe eviljn all power is 
no less operative. 'Deni()crac>Nl)rfng^s corruption and 
(.ontempt fw la\yV until the state can no longer function 
and falls easiK before a strong man who promi$e^ 
to restore order. The rule of. th.e one, of the few^ of 
the manv, each is destroyed in turn because'^^ther^ 
is in them all an unvarying >dvil — the greed for 
power — and no moral quality is necessarily bound 
up \yith any of them.'\ ' ' ; ' - 

Plato and Aristotlejsub.scribed to elements of Thuc> - 
didei>' t:\clical, -theme of -hii^toi:^. For 'them the two 
^^reat political evils wer^ libertarian democracy and 
dictat^)rshrp, and theCbebevec] that the first led in^v 
orabK'to the second. Plato, for, example, devotes the 
eTjtire third book 6\ hi^ Laws to an examination of 
the opposites, to Persian tyrant kings, -and to how 
an unrestrained democracy ^in Athens ruined it>elfjD> 
an excess of liberty. Plato's Laws are to me .fai' more 
rewarding than his ^kepubiic. The latter is totali- 
(arianisni,idealized. The Laws, on the other hand, deals 
\Vith real people in a real world. The. good pr approxi- 
mately good society to Avhich the third book of the 
L<iW'S is addre^ysed, is ,a society which maximizes 
law-abiding rule — whigh features, in other Words, 
domestic tranquilit> . iPor as Plato and as Plato's pupil, 
Aristotle', contended: in an\ good state, the law must 
*be the ultimate sovereign and ndt any person whatso- 
ever. They [perceived a universal mojal precept: tliat 
,conJ»tit^iti()nal rule is consistent with the dignity of 
the subject, whereas personal, or despotic rule is not.* 

What, then, undermines the rule of law ? What clauses 
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^domestic strife 'and political decav? Was Thucydides 
right that greed for power i^ the basic cause of -civil 
uhrest? Most political theor\ addressed to this question- 
Jtfrom ancient ^to modern times has identified a secopd 
causative factor: inequality. < .* . 

Plato fully belies ed that.'at least in Greak experience, 
e\cessi\e -differences between jiqh and poor ha(^ been 
the chief cause of civic contention, Aristotle 'believed 
that revolutions are caused chiefly by inequalities' ifi 
pri>pertv , a th6me later to be elabora^ejd by'^mfiny.-other,. 
political theoristH^including.karf Marx. ' ^ • 

Sir Thomas More, in his biting siKteenth-centu'ry 
■satire' Vtopm, points, out th^t --crime in Epglarfd is 
alarmingly 'common but that,»in a grotesquely' unequal 
society, crime. is the only livelihood open td a great 
^??umber"of persons. In as terrjble'^q VQtcGs as his pen 
Van conjure. More fairly shouts at 'the England of his 
' day, "What other thing do ypvi do than make thieves 
and tlien punish them?'*' ■ . « " 

In th6 nineteenth century, in. the ^quieter vein of 
a Victorian Oxford' don, T. Green: writes, ^It'.i.s 
idle to expect men to bepome responsible agent^ when 
they live in condition.s;that destroy the qualities of 
character ofi wh^ich responsibility depei^ids? | 

When inequality and pcUver-hunger kmain uncor- 
rected by government arid by priv::ate virtiie, the basic 
corruption* of the political order ensues. MachiavelH, 
m the sixteenth century., describes political corruptfon 
as inclucring "all sorts of license "and yiolence, great 
inequalities of weakh and power, the destructioa of 
peace and justice, the growth of disorderly ambition, 
disunion,' lawlessnes},, dishonesty, and contempt for 
religion." And according to Maphiavelli, when the 
necessary v^frtiifes have'dscay ed, there is no possibility 
of restoring them or of carry ingon orderly government 
without them except by despotic power. And .despotic 
power IS infinitely preferable to anarchy. 

oThis last theme appears nn stirring eloqyence in 
the writing of Thomas Hobbes more than 'a century 
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later. In his great \Nork The Leidathatiy Hoj)bes conjec- 
tured that man rs basicalK sylfish an^l power seeking, 

ihat'^tbe rewards of nabfth^ a-re in .shMt supply, and 
thAt,.in the c6mpetitic>ii for the scarce go^ds of life, 
rfiere would be'k/*y^ar of ever\ Irian against every 
irfan" if it w ere |]ot i^x a coutri> ance cafled gov eriimenJt, 
Without goiernnje^t, life w.ouldbe [perhapts Hol^bes's 

^^most famous phrase] '**s6litar\ , poor, nasty,' brutish, 
^nd short." ' ♦ ^ # • . ' 

' If po\Vfc?j-huiiger^and inecjualit) constitute tlie main 
threai*r^o domestic tranquility, ^vhat then .fire the 
conditions, of domestic stabilit\? Obvioirslv^ the an- 
swers are\ 1) reduce inequality. and 2) set up. agreed- 

''upon rulel including checks and balances to ensure 
that pow.er is contained and that alterhations of power 

* are peaqeAble rather tKan^lisruptive. . ^ 

On recmcing.ineqiiaFih, Pjate w^anted to limit th'e 
amount (4f propert\ that Anyone couIilI lipid, in order 

^ir^xclude from .the state tho^e exc^s^iveHitferences 
between rich and pjoor which Gr^k experience has. 
shown to be tt^e 'chief cause.of civic contention/' 
' Aristotle believed that eqi\ality (an^l consequently 

*'dome^?tic tranq|iilit\). was hvnonymous with a large 

'Viddle class— neither ver>; rich nor very poor. As 
Efiripides had'sdid vears before, the middle class is. 
the class that "saves ?tates."^ Politically, Aristotle 
thought lhat a combination of oligarch) and democrac) 
w as the most stable form of gpv ernment*. Jf not watched 
b\ the people, the oligarchs— or privileged fe.w— 
would become oppressive, and this oppressiveness 
would* breed disorder. Without the balance wheel of 
the privileged Tew, the democratic masses would be 
rudd^erless, and the'ship of state would foiknder. 

Echoes of the GVeek philosophers' t:wi|i ideas of ' 
mixed and balanced government and greater equalit) 

. can4)e*hearil throughout the succeeding centuries— up 
to and-incliiding our-*p\vnv Certainly these are. the 
goldeuv-themes of. oiu-.Fomiding Fathers. , the equality 

' •doctrine esp^&eialK .. noted in our Declaration ^of 
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Independence, the. mixed anerLalanced government 
co^icept in our Constitution. 

The essential legacv ,of tlie Uieorx of mixed and 
balanced government and of greater .eiiualitv must 
^ constitute the bedrock," Sf Amt^rican citizenship educa-* 
tion. The lessons are clear: there is ho possibility of 
domestic traruiuilitv in a ffe'e societv without a /pro- 
gressive increase in i^Qcial justice, if sufficient pc^vver 
is to be aggregated to 'make effective gov;^ernment 
possi'ble, both iii>titutio^ial aiSfl political means mjist 
be found to hold such power accountable. In these 
/ terms, the realities of ouj raciai^and econo\nic Castes 
and classes explain ^\ sizable' proportion or^our lack 
of domestic tranquilitv. The trauiiia of Watergate, is 
a reminder of the need tol^old povver accountable. » 

/ Participation and Representation • \ 

Fundamental to the sucOess of a free society. is 
widespread citizen participation in the polttical 
process. This participation mav include voting; part> 
,and/interest-group activities, performing such pubjlic 
fimictions as jurv dutv, testifying as a witness, and 
serving on public boards and commissionis; and cjrry'- 
J ing qiit honorablv the mandates of obeying laws and 
!|"paving taxes. Bevond this, citizens contribute to th6 
•ftpolitv bv keeping informed about public affairs §ind 
/ j)v sharing their. views with othfir Citizens and with 
/ elected representatives- An independent pr^ss a*nd a 
,r rich smorgasbord of information pfirveyed by^ TV,* 
radio* journals of opinion, and books, are essential 
jl to the njaintentince of a poHticallv literate societv. 
j .Much of the realpow er of citizens, hovvever, is latent. 
I It lies in the perpetual threat to politicians of ;"etribu- 
•^tion at the polls if citizens, othfervvisi? passive, are 
outraged bv the direction or corruption of pi'iblic life. 
Former Harvard professor Carl Friedrich once called 
this "the law of anticipated reacffol^." f t js a moralizing 
force of incalcula!)ie significance* to^-tlk^*AVofkingf>, of 
democracy. ^ • ' ' 
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;For reason?^ that are understandal^lti in the sociolog) 
of reform, the air filled <vith romantic half-truths 
about the possibiHtjes and de^rirabiht) of extending 
and incr^asing'direct citizen participation beyond th? 
activities and latencies just listed. Because the nation 
has recdtitly beea burned b\ abuses of power, some 
high-minded reformers and concerned educators have 
developed (''refurbished" is abetter word) a democrat- 
ic IjUny as supi^yiicialK plausible as it is operationaHy 
specpu.s and e\jt?n dangerous. Two propositions se*em 
to domiiTate, first, citi^eivs should wherever possible 
participate direCtl> in all political decision making; 
sjicond, where they cannot ..participate directly; the 
decision prqc^psses^ of their .representatives must be 
opert to defaiVec^.ajtul continuous pubkc mpnitoring. 
Following in tht^ footsteps of 'the refprfn movements 
at the turn of the centur\-respeciaH> the ,tarriished 
movements for the iiiitiative, referendum, and repall — 
modern refor^ner^s seem to^have little Ainder^tanding 
of th€'wmple\it>\)t the.agenda of modem government^ 
uUheintecestjfgraup^bi^ildiKig.blocks of public policy, 
and* of> the >isehtiaV condition^ rol! aggregating and 
exercising responsible "political power. In 'cansg- 
quence, the\ establish reform paradign^s thai arfjre- 
quently irrel^vanf, naive, ox mischievous. 

For those reformers* who believe in uliiversaj[,'direct 
cilfzen participation in public affairs, ^whosje model* 
democi:ac> is the NewvEnglaridimvn m (which, 
"incidentally, ,i/sualK.was and is^^Stw^-rigged), tech- 
nology is sur;?l\ avaijtable. The government :could, at 
modest expense, equip every TV set in the nation with 
;Ves"*and "no7- buttons. Every Sunday^night at 8:00 
•p!m^ three nalional, three* state, and tHree local propo- 
sitions could be fJasHed on the'-screen. The citizen 
'would simpK \.ote\es or no. Op"the first trfal Sunday, 
.the propositions, for example, ^igl)t*be as folld^v'sc' 

Propos^ition Oite. The Federal Reserve, recliscount rjUc 
$houid*be lf)\vt?red bv a quarter of a point. Yes,,., No ^ — 
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ProposiliDii TuM, Fi\ e luiclear suhnuiriiK ^ shoulii he hiult 
insteail of two ahrcratt earners. Yes, . N« 

PropDsilion Three Gnld shouM i)e reini)neti/^(i for , , 
piirpCises ol stahih/m^ lulernalioual currencies. Yes . . 

State • • 

PropoMliou Oue^. Slale en\ irouiuenlal prol^xtiou Jaws 
shoiilil hiuil sulphur eauissioiis ot faclories to one particle 
' \u KMHH) ^es No . . . " 

PropDsitiou Two Of tender farms are 25^ less secure 
than traihlional prisons, hut- their rate reciduisnn is 2o^,< 
less Should the state suhstitute the fann s\ stein fur the 
prison s\ stem Pi Yes No - » ^ 
Proposition /Three. The st<lfe hu\i<;et slK)uld shift from 
a line-item to a prouram»bud^et format. ^Yes _^ No • 

IahijI ' ' • . * 

proposition One. School bonds sliould i)e marketed onl\ 
ifthe interest rate is under liWc Yes No , 

Proposition Two. Nh)st recent hirmj^.s of.iiuiiiicipal em- 
" phntres liaNe been minorities and women. Now ^hal re- . • 
trenchment is necessarv, seniority *^hould still d(/lerininc 
who i\ to be laid off first. Yes _ No - 

Proposition Three. The local police department should 
auiaUauiatcd with the new metropolitan police s>steiii.. 
Yes , No . . ^ . / 

- E\en if a packet of printed materials \\ ^re ^lelivered 
well in^ acKance, or a two-page spread of editorial" 
comment appeared in the Sunday newspaper, how 
reasonable is it to assume that most citizens wo|ild 
ha\e the information or \\ould take the time to master . 
th^ data and to make analyses sufficient for informed 

Judgments?, Fretiuently, propositions .placed on the 
ballot under \ariou^ referendum proxisions are decid- 
ed on the b.asis, not t)f study , but of simplistic reactions 
to PR techniques or to calls for party or interest-^roup, 

•'lo\*c%lt\\ ^ * . . • 

Because I have great faith in the ultimate capacity 
of American citizens tojiiake wfse, fundameatal value 
chj^ici^s* I lament attempts to induce Itheii^' into making 
superficial technical choices. Representative legisla-. 
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t})r!> -and 'officials supported. b\ an educated burvauc- 
fac>, informed h\ in\rrad interest groups and'cxperts, 
checked h\ an independent judiciarv a^d a free press, 
i^id held accountable^ to the larger public through 
perioc44%. elections, interniittent corresploiulence, and 
occasional face-to-face meetings- — alhtll^is constitute-s 
not onl\ a reasonable apparatus for conducting modern 
public l)usiness in an econoinicalK and techno- , 
logicaflv complex free societv like the U^iited Stages, 
byt also it i^^the Only reasonable apparatus. 

But there are necessar\ conditions if this complex - 
apparatus is to \vork effecti\el\. One condition 'it> that 
pofiticians anfl media must really work ^t' deducing 
technical (juestions to the le\el of vaFu^ choices that 
afe in tact anienable to^public discour.se and to ultimate 
resolution <it the polh tlnough exp^tussionv of* prefer- 
ence for persons ,and parties^ A, second •conditiou^is 
that oppoHmiities be' pcovidt^d • for* interest-group 
inputs into fheKlecisional ,processej> o/ goVerfiflient, 
but n'ot for minX)rit\, -based ^vetoes of the actions of 
legitimates nVijoritiajj and authorities. This last point 
nt?eds emphasis. James Madihon, in the tenth Federal- 
ist Paper, wrot^ of the inevitabilitv of i^iteTesth. and 
, factiops in a free sociefev. He contended j that* thg,' 
regulation of these various and interfering interests 
forms the ppinxjipal task of mcjdern I(^gislation|(empha- 
sis supplied). NIadison's choice of regulation instead*' 
lof accom^i^oc/afion implies authority; that is, the ag- 
•grbgatlou cif 'r6sponsil)le pgwer yapable of making 
decisions' that are something more ♦tlpn t^. pimple 
acquiescence to r4\\, pressute, or a primiti\e Lartering 
of contending claims. At ^most levels of Ajmerican 
goxernment, the two i^lstruments of respon,sible rt^ppe- 
sentati>.e powe'^r for moralizing ^and homogenizing 
group pressures are dhief executi\ es, whose leffitimac> 
nbrmalU depends' on an external part\ choice ratified 
b\ a plurality \)f .electoral votes', and legislativ(|' leader- 
ship, whose legitimacy depends the san<[:ti6n''of 
p,art\ Caucuses \\ ithin legislative houses. Anything that 

k ■ ' 1.02 ' . 
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weakens the capaeitN of those centers of resi)onsihle 
ptiwer to accommodate differences, while searching 
tor an o\erarchirtg pubHc interest testable at elec*tions, 
undermines the legitimac\ and effecti\eness of the 
;entire political syste^i; 

For a nnml)er of reasons, including recent abuses 
t)f e\ec(4ti\e {p.uwer, administrati\ e violations of due 
]proces^,'the prt)pensit\ of legij>lator^ and of^cials to 
'overclassif\ gi)vernmental' information^ and the urirea- ^ 
stinable secrec\* \vithin'\vhich some public\business 
Wis beeii conducted/ \arious reform groups have at- 
lenipted to open the entire s\ stem to ininiecliate public 
scrutiiiN. By promoting ''''sunshin^ la\\'s" ("sunlight 
purifies as well as iljuniinates,"), reformers have suc- 
'ceedetlin man\ state.s an'd at the national level iiV 
correcting some of the abuses noted above. In^the 
process, ht)W''ever, the sinipfistic drafting of rigid Sun- 
shine laws has'in man> places undeynined'or undult 
constrained essential political^activit) . At some, point ^ 
in the process of public decision making, after various 
groups ha\e made their demands kno\\Ti, after ''partic-. 
ipator\ democracy" has taken place, tempara^l Aycl y 
spatirfi en\ iromiients mu,yt' be created that permit 
resi*)onsible authorities to sW put claims aiul cqfunter- ^ 
cjaims, anal\ze trade-offs,, and develop face-saving 
formulae thaU)ptimfze a>eries of inevit^blylconfli^^ing , 
rvalues./ In some /circumstances, thi^i--ettF<linal aspect 
of democratic politics can besflakg place in the open.^,' 
But in many case-s, enforced bpenne^5S thr'ough - 
criminate sunshine U\^*s ^simply drives tlie^ prrtc^.^s'^ 
undergrojimd, or pro\'icles inicrest groups with a mon 1 
toring opportunitv that the^\— not the geneml .public ^ 
or even the press— will exercise, and that inhibits the , 
free give-and-take' of ' honest compromise. ^Sunshine ' 
purifies, but an excess causes canqer. ' 

Inasmuch'as the public cannotpossiblv know every? 
thing that is going* on, even in the open, Jhe real 
protection of the public interest rests in* homing 
political authorities.- responsible for results, i^ot^.iiv 
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inhibiting the procebset> thraugh which decisions^ a|e*^ 
made. If the American pul)lic'has become so distrustful ' 
of its public servants that it has to impose detailed 
surveillance techniques to monitor every' moment of 
their public bel^avior, this nation will have designed 
a system which in truth is the ''triumph of technique 
over purpose." As Edward Levi has put it, "A right 
of complete confidentiality in government could not 
onlv pro'duce a dangerous public ignorance but also 
destrov the basic representative functions of goVeFn- 
ment. But a dutv of complete disclosure would render 
impossible the effective operations of government/' 

Similarly, government can be immobilized if de- 
niands by any group for participation in the processed 
of decision making become a euphemism for minority 
control b> veto or disruption. Some weight must always 
be given to intensity of feeling on the part of special 
interests (for example^ labor^, business; agriculture; 
banking, vetera-ns; education; religious, racial, and- 
ethnic groups), but democracy* is meaningless if re- 
sponsible 'majorities cannot be formed and given the 
power to govern. This is why the health q{ American 
politicaf parties— the. great organizers of pluralities 
and majorities— is so important. Th\i> is why the 
antiparty sentiments of the American public ^e so 
dangerous. America's general ignorance about the 
significance and' the workings of its party system is 
a defect so serious as to threaten the viability of the 
entire democratic ^.nterprise.' 

Majorities, including party 'majorities, must, of 
course, rule within the framework of the Constitution. 
' Independent courts, a free press, and ultimately a 
committed and informed citizenry are the fundamental 
safeguards of this elaborate and essentially benign 
system. ' , 

These fundamental propositions about power and 
responsibility must be It^arned byt^S^h new generation. 
Schools and colleges have a particular responsibility 
to inform trheir charges of these basic necessities. But 
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all parts of the p^lit). iiicludiiig 'the pres^s, niyyad 
interest ^jroups, political paHies, and .the jif)verninent 
itseU', share the [)ur(leii oj iiistrucliu^ crtizeAs in the 
LOiiditioiKs of preser\ iiiy fVee^loiu in a Jeniocrac>. 
Individual courage and lo\*alt\ to high principles must 
^beVianifest in abundcifice in all parts of the complex 
, sNstem i^' it is to work: indi^lual politicians, indi\ id- 
ual bureaucrats. indi\ i^dual ' judges; individual in- 
terest-group representatives, indiv idual partv'worker.s; 
individual reporters, covunentators, and editors, and 
^ individuhl citizens who are motivated onlv bv a con- 
cern -for the public weal. But these persons must learn 
,the art of using or influencing the complex and often 
ponderous macliinerv of politics and government if 
thev,are,to'make constructive changes in the substance 
^ and fhe procedures of the politv'. 

The Developm(4nt of Political Skills 
\ Abstract and general know li^^e aboyt the polity 
-is one fKing. The skills and attitucles needed to make 
• the politv work are something else. Schools and cbl- 
. lege^^do not do well at conveying the knovvledgtj. 
On the matter of skill development, they are woefully 
deficient.*Ho\\ caii the American society educate future 
geweratioiis of leaders (hundreds of thousands of them) 
and f uturcv4enerati<)*ns of informed and critical citizens 
im'illions of them) tX) have the hearty the, brains, and 
thi^uts to think and t-o behave tesponsibh as political 
bemj!?rH-Xh^^ late James Thurber admonished u,s not 
ii> U)ok J)adN:vvai:d in anger, 'not forward iii fear, but 
around us in aw areness. Bv and large we hav e not 
heeded that udvjce. We luvu^receiv ed Uttle hetp from 
our schools and colleges in identifying the skills, 
. * luental attitudes, moral philosophies, and sOl'ial com- 
nlmments needed for the survival of our democratic 
vilues — perhaps even for the sufv ival of the species, 
^Educational administrators and teachers do 'not, I 
think, lack dej^re to be' helpful in the socialization 
process. Consici^rable ,tipie and attention have been 
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paid b\ schools *ttf) the inculcation of lattitudes of 
patriotism and tolerance and to the underK inj; political 
.philosophies* o'f our constitutional svsteni. And the 
'best of America's schools, co.lleges, and universities 
have stimulated .an honest social Criticism that has 
had, I think, aii important and healthv influence on 
both foreign affairs and recent domestic events. But - 
^vhen past and present leducational practice is meas- 
ured against pr.esent anil future national and^nterna- 
tibnal need, ai\ ejiormoVis educational gap becomes 
obvious. Educators 'have almost totallv ignored the 
development of social and politicaF skills vvitKout 
which evj-n scjphjsticated attitudes^ and c6iiipendious 
knovvledgj^ are inutile. * * . 

^^W-hat are these social and political skills, and how 
can thev be taught or learned? First, America needs 
mi4ids that ha*ve the skills of r^elating ojne thing to 
another, of seeing connections. Dictionaries contain 
an uncx)mnH)n but useful word: **§yndeti<j/' meaning 
"connecting'' of, "connective" — the capacity to en- 
compass .relationships. Svndetic skills are absolutely 
essential. There is a compelling need to develop 
"s> ndetic". courses and i*xerciises ^that force students 
' to look for connections-^connections between the run- 
<)ff of farm fertilizers and the death of 'Lake Erie; 
connections between'^he Midea.^t p)olitical crisis and 
the price of gasoline in Peoria; connections among 
drought in the^Middle West, Sovfet economic priori- 
ties, aird'TTafvatioiy in India; connections between 
gadgetrv^and pollution, conne^'tions between corrup- 
tion and inflation, connections between prejudice and 
domestic crime. ^ *. , , ^ • 

OikJiv if citi/ens understai\d the, complex ingredients 
of social causation,' and the probabilistic rather than 
the certain consecjiiences ofiSocial choices, wfll they 
develop the capacitv to solvA the problem^ that beset 
llVe ^lation and, the world, or.^even to live stoically 
with the maddening trade-offs (e.g., energy vs. envi- 
ronmental priorit>)' that confront* decision makers. 
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Much of Amenica's scholastic -and colFegiate 'curricu- 
lum needs to be reexamined to see where and ho\y 
*\\ndetie" exercises can be jnsinyated into existing 
materials, how new know ledge can be introduced that 
.forces students increa.singK to reckon with comndex 
interdependencics. Edifcators ha\e long sensed/this 
need, but in \ iew of the probable future, the responses 
have been insufficient in both qualitv and number. 

St;i;Wid, the educational system needs to turn out 
generations of ne|?ofiators. The past few ct^nturies of - 
Western histotv have seen a secular vveathering-dovvo 
of the. great peaks of despotism symbolized by terms 
lik^y^ivine right" or "absolute monarchy/' Orders 
dp. not suffice in a world jof nianifojd epic|3nters 6f 
I power. In a world of 150 separate nations, a myriad 
of provincial and local authoritie^j-,tens of thousands 
of multinational and •^subnutional economic entities, 
hiuulreds of professional and scientific guwds', and 
an immen>>e varietv of*artisan trades, horizontal — not 
vertical — communications are the'condition of coop- 
eration. Who IS willing; anv loi^ger. to be at the beck 
and call of eithtJr a domineering employer or sovereign 
or even a condescending patron? J» H. Elliott reminds 
us that this new rdationship was symbolized as far 
back as the early sWeenth century by^he anxious 
..attempts of that/'nomallv headstrong rope, Julius 
l«r;[*t,^PiiiiL:alm down the eqiiaU> irascible Michelangelo 
?:^!md induce him to return to Rome to paint the Sistine 
cerling . . .'the- mere artisi\and the spiritual ruler of 
Christertdom now met on eq^al terms.*- 

And so it i.s, no matter vvherfe we turn. The United 
Stales does not order the Sov iet Union around* The 
president of General Motors doesSiiot order the presi- 
dent of the United Aufomobil^ Workers around* No- 
body in his right mind orders ja plumber around. 

If common, purposes are to be achWed ip a world 
of often willful autonomies, legitimateVithority must 
be. coupled with skills of negotiation.^hese skills 
involve rhetorical abifUies in the AristOteK^i sense- 
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* the abilit) to persuade (note thejcoinineiit of x\rist()tle\ 
great .teacher, Plafo: "Persuasion, not coer<\ion, is the 
olivine element in the workr*). Beyond rhetoric], the 
negotiating skiiTalso in\oKes both the su'btletie^ and , 
psychic resiHeTicies assQCiated; with the ^ibiHty to 
resolve or defuse conflicts — to ^alk people down irom 
their ''highs" of an^er and' tnistrdst. Negotiating alsp 
ui\ol\^^s the most essential of all polimcal talents: the 
capacity to bargain, to discover areas^^of agreement; 
in the nonpejorative sense, to deal. 

-t^' , Except for limited opportunities in student govern- 
ment^ we do little in educatiorl to prepare young people 
^ for the negotiating skills they w ill need for the appro- 
pricite performance pf their civ ic obligations — let alon? 
fur the niundane realities of personal and occupational 
coping. American education needs to create a new 
facet to the curriculum-^a facet .that^James Coleman 
would call **actian rich*'— wjiich exercises regularly 
the' negotiating abilities of yodng people. Through* 
simulation, role playing, games, in-basket tecliniques, 
modified T-groupjs, and through real participation iii 
me gove,i:nance of appropriate school and college 
activities, young peoplejmitst^train their diplomatic 
, nAisc;les. NegotiaUjig skills are the underlying political 

* necessity, not ju^shpw.ing young people how to pull 
^ ^ a voting lever, * 

This necessity for negotiating skills confronts, some" 
hardy values th^t are deeply imgla-nted in the American 
psyche from childhood on. Americans put a. high v'alue 
on winning, but negotiating implies the value *of 
settling equitably and fairly with mo winners in the 

• tra'ditional, egocentric sense. Furthermore; negotiating 
' suggest.s compromise, and we are reared to believe 

that one should not compromise between right and 
wrong. The oversin;^)lificatipns of our biipodal moral 
perceptions tencLto make, us reject the very essence 
of our political Mfcess. In a universe of conflict, and 
^ multi^Iicity;of v^lks, jf tvvoTpeopb disagree, nejther' 
needibe wicked* This nation must nave an enormous 
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pool of skilled negotiators if its citiz^enj ure to have 
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ion prepared^ 
and emotion- 



nian\ people 



world peace.and don^estic tranquilit) . E( 
taut, there must exist a general pop'ulat 
to accept negotiated settlements of tough 
laden issiies. , ' . \ 

The EHucation'of Leaders 

[Fear of the abuses of power has led 
tJthe insafie conclusi.ou that democracit4> do not need 

the authorit) 
0 man> parjts 
the hands of 
dgc n'or the 
ibl\ is used 
?nse. Beyond 
derstand the 
^1 to become 



leaders eijuipped w ith the know ledge^anc: 
to goveqi. The dismal real1t> is tljiat all to 
of this "nation's operating politj 



are- n\ 



amateurs who Vii^\e..neitl>er the* kno\\1 
authority {o go\ eriiVesp6nsibJ\ . *|Respon[> 
here in l)t)th its mcital and its palitieal 
educating the general-* citizenry to un 
c*oiis*itutional. and ^political system an 



faiiwliar w ith the s> ndetic and negotiating skills need 
ed^o* rekte"to the system and sha^e- it^, ATneric^n 
education needs to place ver> special emphasis on 
the preser\ice and inser\ice education pf "its political 
leadersh^?. < ' . 

y nfortnnatel V , there are few useful historical or even 
theoretical mxijels pn educatio^^ for political leader- 
ship. The cultivation of Plato's* "Philosopher Kings,'' 
.the education 'of Chinese mandarins, the training of 
BA*tish colonial servants— these come to. mind as'^past 
attempts ^to articulate the specia] preparation needed 
b\ rnlerh^.But eaeh' of these models tw^ essentially 
undeinocf^tic. Each had the ggod 6f the pubffc at 
hearKbut that gooi^.w as to^ be determined largely by 
ruler.s, not by the f]Lil?d. . *^ 

Th& a^i^nda *of Ino^^Ui^ policv is almost 

unbelievably complex. Even a generation 4go, T- 
Swann HWing lamente^d: '""v ^ 

ii, IS lip to c!origrc\sianal coii^rfj^^es and then t/^.tlie 
* Congress as ^\hok to. gfa^^p and^detide upgn the justice 
' of appropriations for sudh projects as. the use of endoch'nes 
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to iucrea>e egg procUict.cn, Wii' rdo c,f Jchnes disease, 
co<?ticho;is. and worm pa-rasite> in cattle production; the. 
production ot rvhoflavn. tr.ini milk h> -products spot treat- 
ment vv.th so.ltum.jiants for tlje control oi ?oc,t-knotnema- 
tode on melons, the use-of mass> releases of, MHcroce.ans 
\DCAhvorus to control Oriental f||U.t moth iujnry; and the • 
c-oin'ersion of lactose mto methyl ajc-rv late to he polv mer.zed . 
. with hut4die«e for tlj,e pr.xjnction of svnthetic rubber. 
' \nd those iHiatters wer6 cited for' their complexity 
Uars before flight, intricate issuers of tdeco.li- 

minicatians, har^l trdde-ofcfs I etween economic pro- 
\'ductivitv and environmental protection, subjle linj^s , 
between municipal andMnternitional fmance, the en- 
ergV- crisis, Jomflex commoiity bar^^ains, nuclear ' 
threats: and a^nardhic xroriipati :iDn in t je par|rtioning 
of Qcean- resources. Disciplinary pWltidiscaplmary, 
,and professional Jxpertise of :he.l^^hest ordfer needs 
ito be available to dnd through >ur elected and ^po nt- 
ld.leadei:s'..if sue], issues are to be uivlerstood and 
Itelligentlv resolved; The polity needs the u^|eUectua 
sWvices and, freciuently, the political Jea^irs^ip of, 
laVvvers-,' doctor^', biologists, engineers,^ chemiSts^ 
foresters, economisUr linguists, psychologists, social 
workers, military anfl' diplomatic specialists geola- 
gtsts, geographers-the li§t of needed specializa ions 
is as vast AS thi services and regulatory responsibilities 
of all of our levels and facets of government. In spite 
of valfant attempts of some cl^leges and universities ^ 
to broaden- thei^ Ijiw school curriUila, to create schoo s 
of public admi^iistration and public policy, and to 
launch inservice training courses for government per- 
sonnel, most-disciplinary and professional tracing n 
higher education is ill-suited to the cultivation and 
preparation' of democratic leaders. Those who know 
the rigidities and the vested interest? that abound;.m 
the academic-world will not be surpri^,ed by this 
. observation. Yet no, issue is of g/^f^^-^^Xh^an' 
to the survival 6f this nation and of the wotld than 
the adequacy .of ^sener^Hst politicaUraming,of^ 



■ [ : . . . Pan^oses of Education 

•''''w!>K?Y'^ ^"^ professional specialists in all fields./ 
Without going into specifics, it mav be *|geful 
•^iimmarize the insights' that have been evolved t 
those who m th^ past half century have been.charg^ 
with developing .phools ,and institutes of p"ib?i??d- 
mimstration- and public Llicy. They have been: /he 
.persons most directK- concerned with education /for 
public leadership. What ' t^y Irave learned mav X 
those who feel the nqed to borrow. ' 7 

^r^Z'Ju"' ^ fifty years or so, a numter of nlajor 
eZt ^^^'^^f " observable. Here,^ four curri^u ar 
emphases m^y be noted: rational manageme^it,?p'oIitr^ 
cal l^rpcess, rplicy analysis, and clientele ,eJviS 

nf emph£sis,\vhich dominate^ Lny 

fit '^'\yhs\^'^l in public, administratf/n-at 
^ theMaxwell ^choo at Syracuse and at mapy la#grant 

Sra"7''r''^ °" ^Sf /s^«n.ptionrtLt.7p2. . 
u>tra ion and policy.were^d st^in'ct functions t)fyovern- 
ment. a fairly me-s,s>V:p£ Uly ineffaWe, . deiRocrafic 
politica process produce '^oals. The -funLn^ of 
education for the pi^bliclsefvice" programs was to 
urn out-tidy types who could carry L ef ficiently 

' ZiTJ^T""^^- by unUdy but ellctorally 

rq^ponsibre political actors. The courses were! labeled 
budgetmg and accounting, personnel' administration- 
plaiimng, organ izatitn^.antl methods, the legal frame- 
work of administratiofi. Mor^.^recently, ^bme of this 
emphasis has reappeared under theguise of Operations • 
Research, Program Planning and Pud^eting Systems 
and ManageipehtJ)y .Objectives. The underlying ph I 
losophv has not changed: whatever the given task - 
It can be done more effectively .vith the help ^f 
sophisticated management tools wielded by public- 
spirited, disinterested ^eneralists. , ' . • 

Of all fhe public .figi*i,-es in this century, no one ' 
did morethan Paul Appleby to pointout the limitations 
ot impartial mjTiiager," nubiit service ideal. In 
-his great post-World War II b4ks. Policy and Admin- 
istrqtionand Morality and Administration, drawn from 
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his o\v n rixrh experiences as Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture and as Acting DirjeCtor of the Bureau of the jBud^get, 
A^leb> demonstrated that in real life, policy making 
and pyblic management are inextricabl> iVitertwined. 
A^plefxv mejisage \was soft biit^ clear: if you* want ' 
to|tdu(;ate'peopk foy tht* public serv ice, acquaint them 
vvijh the realities the political process — with con- 
gressional beh^Jnor, with human foible^ and ambi- 
tiois, w ithHWerest groups, with internecine pawer 
str iggle^, \v ith the court life of tlife White House, with 
Intergovernmental- relations, with, negotiations and 
baj gaining and compromise. Public service is not a 

• n^anagetnwt scien(\^ at all, it is a political art— ithe 
V art of utilizing complex rnachiner> for the accomplish- . 
"miint of pbUtical and pjersonal goals. 'm . 

' 'rograms schpols oriente^l toward puHic s&rvice 
e^rs do not^ on thelwhple, do vefy'well in educating 
lling people in po Uical proceS'S sophistication^ Ini- 
p||ssive books and„iiticles b> Paul Appleby, BeHtam 
)ss, DaVid Tj-uriiiiii^ David jEdiSton, Charles Lind-. 
[11, i\nd o,thef>, an(j^ umber oti biographies, novels, 
J. studies, article|l ind eVen plays have provided 
od andAiseful^bibliographv jj Hut there is something 
^almost tempe^me'htal in a , ger[erational .^ense that 
makes it difficult* for man> >oung people to view the 
aclfommodations of the politfcarproeess as moral and 
as necessar> to the survival of a democratic society* 
(It tootc me a long time to understand that the reason 
^ rain falls on ^he ^ust and the unjust alike is that he 
is the same fellow.) It is difficult to conceive of 

• educational progjlams designed tb train for the. public 
service that would not attempt in one way. or another 

. tO'introduce students to thfe fascinating and perennially 
unsettling realities of the political^pfocess. 

The policy : analysis' emphasis* i^' a fairly recent 
concept, stemming particularly from Harold Lass'- 
welTs seminal woi^ immediately following World War 
IL Pioneered at the Brookings Institution in the 1920s 
and at Harvard's Jl^ittauer Center in the 1930s with 
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•^pe^unal attention to macroeconomics, policv studies 
now abjDDnd'in such field!> as health, education, energv , 
fiivironlnental science, foreign affairs, and urbanisni. 
Pajic}^' analysis acti\ities appear morty frequently in- 
the profit and nonprofit think-tanks of the nation than 
in universities. P(^icv science ti^nds to be eclectic in 
methodolo'g), although iiKreasing emphasis is placed 
on sophisticated quafntitative^iechniques and s\stemj^ 
anaKsis mocfets. Poljcv auaKsis has developed a rich 
anli partly recondite vocabularv . input!>, outputs, feed- 
back,' e\aIuatiQn, trade-offs, side effects, gaming,i re- 
gressions^ cost/benefit, and so oft. If i^ laden with 
seducthity. Jtis friendl^^ tD computer play. It |fonveys 
both the hopt*s and the dangers of Platonic ratix)nalit> 
iuthe ronduct of the public's business. On occasion 
it.edges to>varcl demonstrable truths-that are politically 
compelling. Most of the schools and i^rograms of 
public administration and public policy in this nation 

•spend ai increasing airiount of time on thjS'Orily 
partially defined Oeld^^of iiltellectual emphasis. The 
main troi ble with i^iijpjh policy analyirfs «w^ork is that 
•its.produjlts »ate rar-ely'geared to a political AVorld of^ 
unpredicjtables and .crutich. In c?)nseque^ce, political 
process insights are especially heeded by thosfe- 
would pretend to prisdict, of to^ influeria& through 
highIy[rationaI policy analysis teghttiqu^s, the vagrant 

' vectors (if public affairs. ? • , 

All theories of/public leadership l^ri a democracy 

. must be presumed, to h^ue. the welfare of citizens as 
their ultimate goal. Reform^'mov.ements, like Naderism 
and Cofnpion Cause, however, and a ho^t of policy- 
oriented groups in f?ach fields as health delivery 
services, compensatory education;.^civiI .rights,, envi- 
ronmental protectio.rt^ and so on, have given new life 
to a clientele orientation,, both in the sense of partici- 
patron and of ser\ice-effi^ctiveness. This emphasis is 
ha\ ing a perceptible impact upon schools' and f)ro*' 

, grams of piH>lic aff^urs, law, business management, 
medicine, engineering, and so on. iHlow /*deep and 



fundamental thai cHent qnentation realK is, I cid not 
pretend to birfw. Within limits suggested ^Hter in . 
this cliapter, L find it heartening^ for it causes ^iiudfehts 
any^facUltN to focus on pMblic-interest queStians-^ too 
Igng ignored or taken for granted. It also addres^>es 




thi\t ukimate, clients' as'\ve41 a> intermediate age 
;ben(rfit from pul)lic \vealth — how to et&lire that pupils . 
' benefit as well as teachers, patients as well as' doctors, 
welfare clients as well Us woIfar^Avorkt^fs. 
. Th6se^thei>, are four salient!! for'education ppograills 
tfor public scr\ic'e, A judicious mixture of fill bf thehi 
is necessar) if, in' borrowed and adapted form, they 
^re ti) assist disciplinarv and professional, specialists 
to prepare for the public role. that will'be thrust ^ipo'n 
man\ of thenj ^durihg their careers, is cohgressionah 
staff, as lobbyists, as political execi'ilives, as ju^dges, 
. as civil servants, aj> subjiect-matter specialists, for Ihe' 
media. To" paraphrase Don iK. Price," nothing short of 
the t6tal^ resources ^of the;|iniiversitv'.is .adequate io, 
the task of'preserUce and^iijis^rN ice- education for ihe 
public^efvice,. 

• The L^nfinipVd Agenda of Govecnments 
Effective public he^'dersnip is quite impossible* 



>v ithout pi^ibli'c c 



nfidence. in public offitials and in 



the politilal svstein. So often .citizen.s^ \ iew public li|e 
through clouded glasses. Th'tfpiiblic'^ enterprise is faf 
.too .'importani to b;e puTled^down by the iliisdeeds 
of a few ami seni^itional derogations by the media, 
Wh^tcN'^T tlie shortconlings, the pubh^c iiector has. as 
its ultiifiajte' rais^oii d'etre such ])enign goals as: 

— to eoDtinue and to hasten the process of bringing 
meaniiigful work awd- a fair chance to all our. 
citizens Ps^agardleij^ of background; ; * 

— to open up and rtH:ast our political and econt)mic; 
institutions in prder to free people from structural 
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* and procedural bondages fhat crush crei!tiv it> and 

4-to protect and promote the health of the ciltizeffry; 
—to revamp; in the spiHt oT my late <polleague and 
friend, Richard T. Frost, the penal systenLof this 
country in order, feq desfroy.tbe last ve^iges of 
\ -rii^dievall torture fronji our midst; < ^ sc.- c ^ 
—to stimulate the future evolution and reworking' 
of^ our educational lajnd cultUTal services* so fhat 
. they are available to all ages and typ^s of people,' 
aod jso fhat Ave i:an once again le^rn to revere' 
the creative work of inspired and gifted human' 
beings; , ' 

—to remind us that the squalor ;and famine and 
1 Growdedness^brf' three-quarters of *the world is an- 
^ ii^^tolerable biirf en, not only on ^he victims, biit- 
; on the immediate conscifence 5nd long-range safe- 

ty of the prosp/^roils; ' I ^ 
L^to work unceaisingl> *for thdleradicatioTi of^war 
al> a' means ofi settling inteiliational aS well as^ 
domestic disputes, and to dii uover those -mecha-' 



nism^.of peace 
surcease to (h^ 
race; 
— to clean up ou 
^vinds and taw 



ijil conflict, res 
nuclear anx 



ufij 0 
i^dfcy 



oceans anc^ 



cities; 



1 



utioathat can give 

ties of the h^inian 
« 

stVearnls' and soiled 
will enliance rathei^ 



r enjoyment of the 



— to discover energy sources thc^ 

than pollute the biosphere; 
-j-tO'set asfde and regulatje areas of special beauty^ 
and f(1ici.t>* for the long- - » 

' whole hiirhan rhce. 

Some of these desirable ^oals can be pursued by 
{Interested citizeji.s 'within their locargomiyrunitiQs 
through volunteer action, through serv'ing on , boards, 
commissions, and stiidv groups, through |)artisan po^'' 
litical ac'tivity, through achieving* elected* office. Tfcis* 
is the level of active citizen participation that comes '' 
cloj^est tq,the ancient ideal ^of'^ direct democracy. For, 
most* people, the local community or neighborhboJ' 
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is the first eifecti\e laporator\ for political imolve- 
-nieYit, for.politicar^edueatiofi bv doing. Schpols and 
cullegps ha\e a respons l)iUt> to communicate and to 
underscore to* voung anp^ old the'^ importance of local ^ 
politjcal^ fnvolvement. It ci\p he satisfying to the 
individual- It can help jto solve iocal probJems- It 
4 the "boot camp'"for liifgeV political engagementS- 
. \lost of the great issues that affect bur lives, ho\v*ever, 
^ are V^te, national, or- global in character. Here the 
enhanced t^dlication of political .ledders ^nd pofi^py] 
specialists is of the greatest moment. Here, the ej?sentjal) 
functions of 'tl;ie larger public ate to keep informed, 
^ to hold leaders accountable, to develop a capacity for 
steadfastness through lriaU,.an4 to elevate the. sense 
of communityand civility that Walter Lippmann'bnce 
called the pul)lic philosophy-^ /• ^ V . - 
The transiencN of individual lives can.be interpreted 
* as nature's assurance. of ntiNvness^antl alivenesS atid 
fleeting wonder in the vVbrldx-Blit tht^re is an ancient 
*vvisdom that survives alf pasj?ings 'pf human 
beings — great and small. It istyie vvisdoill that f5rj)is 
our' sense of worth at its, highest; it is the' wisdom 
df Emerson's ''incessant affirmatives'*; the wisdom 
of those poets and proj)hets \vha have in fact caught 
the patriot dream that^tsees 3byond the^ years our 
''alabaster cities glearri undimi^ied by jiuman tears" 



this ijj one^vorld ^nd 
, and who have^Kvays 
itial skulduggeries and 



who have alwavs knq.wn that 
that v\e are in truth one people, 
sensed that beneath the supjerf 

pettinesses ^of the human race an' unquenchable 
hunger for beautv- and goodpeks and truth: 

Releasing this still unrealized promise of the h^man 
race is ^he ultimate reason for, and coni^ition. of, a 
civilized polity. Ukiraately .only administratively ef- 
fective and politically responsible government c^,a 
secure freedom: and only freedom can permit the 
."^humcin spirit to evolve to its' next higher destiny. 

* For what avail, the pJowjor sail/ . ^ 

*' Or larjd, . or Jife, it freedom fail? < ^ - 
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The preceding chapters have identified somej 
basic realities in late t\ventieth-centur> Ameri-I 
ca — bedrock existential realities that jball for^a 
restatement or a reformulation of the nation's educa- 
tional purposes. Scatlfered throughout are /eferences 
to formal educational institutions and programs and 
to informal educative agents and facilities that can 
contribute to ^hose educational purposes. No attempt 
has been made to articulate a strategy of educational 
change or to construct rigid assignments directed to 
varicHis seguients of th^ educational system, nor will 
^such an, attempt be made. 

M\ hppe has been that readers who agree wifli.one 
or more of the formulations herein will take stock 
" of the proxiniate institutions or programs, with which 
thev^ .are *af filiated to ask. seriously, What can Ave do 
from ,where we are with the levers we can use to 
m^ike a difference? The American educational system 
hV always l)ad 'the virtue of latent. pluralism, even 
though its predominant structures and curricjdar para- 
' digms have been quite" standardized in practice. The 
,opporlunit> for local initiatives and creative salients 
stifl remains, especially now that the educational 
, functions of'nontraditional educative agents and agen- 
^ cies are \>e\ng increasingly recognized and accepted. 
, In sum. It is hoped that this study will stimulate — just 
as it reflects — widesp|ead and diverse responses to 
^th^ problems and opportunities identified. 

There are, however, a few comments I, must make 
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about ihiplications.and directions that seem to emerge 
logicallv from the preceding pages. The\ are offered 
tentatively . Their purpose is^) stimidate, not to direct, 
the read(?r*s own reactions and respbnseiy. 

Learning and Education 

A commonK emplo>ed definition of an educated 
person is one who has learned to learn. It ckn be 
argued that if our formal educational s>stem were 
doing its job effecti\ eK, people expos(id tqits instruc- 
tion would need no other eduoational services. Tap- 
ping the rich resources of kliovvledge and skill- 
dev elopment that abound in our societ> , those formally 
educate^d in our schools and colleges would all be 
self-starte;*s and masters of their own fate. Turning 
to^books, the Redder s Guide to Periodical Liierature, 
. Psychological Abstracts, a talented neighbor, a sylnpa- 
thetic foreman, ^n experiencjed executive, the Ency- 
clopedia BritjCim^ica, the U,S, Government Printing 
'office, and Popu/arA/ec/iaaic\s, lifelong learners would 
need onlv time and initiative to cope with any and 
all problems that might come their way. 

It seems clear, of course; that with or without our 
)rmal educational svstem, people would in fact learn, 
_ ne> alway-s have, "^fejiperience i^ each individual's 
inost effective tutor. In this senlfr, all of us are life's 
apprentices'. We learn^from hot stoves and cold rejec- 
tions, from j parent.^ and siblings, from friends and 
enemies, from c^-vvorkers <ind supervisors, from TV 
.and ra/Jio, fiotn iWwspapers and gossip, from indiges-^ 
tion*and*a'ehing.baolj:i>. ' 

Butjudgii igby the ^iualit> of our lives andthe critical 
strains tlfatfliav^ •started to rip the fabric of* our 
'we, arej^till cVartgerously ign6rant. Hit- 
obviotisly inadequat^. That is 
vvliv the^'enffaT focus pi tl;iiA,m6nograph is the'educa- 
tKe/lrikruments-r-hun\^il,£md inanimate, formal and 
informal^, actual and poteiitiai — thait heed to be coit- 
scio.usl) fashioned or refashioned if lifelong \earniug 

It ^ ^ 



ci^^ition, 
and-miss'l^arnin^ is 
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is to be effectivelv and contiiuousK cataKzed for 



most people. A series of |)er\erfc 
tion, lack of .coiifidenca pr^4 



»^ J « sr ] i. t ^ o 

adv ice, and ignorance inhibit th ^ self-learning capacity 



e problems of motiva- 
cupation, conflicting 



»nce initially schooled, 
g?\vere once snpposed 



in all of us. If this were not so, 
we should all be as happv ks king 

.to'be, w e should all be able to ([Jpnstruct a good society 
in perpetuity. 

^ The ^resources for self-learning in our sodiety are 
.prodigious. We do nut use them w ell because we have 
not w orked hard eiiough to improve thef educational ' 
'institutions, an<J to develop the educatiorfal services,* 
that are the ke\s to the kingdom'of individual growth 
over a long life, and to the maintenance and advance- 
ment of a civilized polity. 



* . ' j ' / Retooling the Schools 

.Dlyring the middle decades of !the twentieth cqitury, 
expanding enrollments, economic prosperityr space 
competitioifi with the. Soviets, parental enthusiasms,' 
and politicaP leadership greatly expanded the number 
and range of schooJLf|icilities and prograrns. Wealthy 
school districts [built coihprehensive plants, many of 
them replete \v*ith, elaborate science and home eco- 
nomics laboratories, art ai\d mu^sic studios, .swimming 
pooli, gvmnasiums and playing fields, prpfessional 
stage equipment, TV and radio center?, and vocational, 
techtvical, and paraprofessional shops and training 
simulators. In retrospect, such schpols appeared^ to* 
assum^e responsibihtv for all aspects of human devel- 
opment. Under one, model of 'America's educational 
future, presumablv {he millehilim. would be reached 
ivf all schools or school systai^s could command re- 
sources adequate to tFie universah|ation of these edu- 
cational i)alaces. , :j * ^ , ^ 

Unfortunately, few of America's^you^ig people have 
had the advantages pS enriched, campus-style compre- 
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hensive schools^ As Rafph Tyler and |tbers point out, 
20^ercent of tms nafion/s school pobiUation do not 
leanKto read, v^rite," or . handle mathematics. The 
cbildreiN^f jthe p(\or— inaiiN \){ them ftoused in \'an- 



dalized,diktpKUi 
central-cit> glib 
a background ol 
groynd of noise 
learning en\ ironi 
cogniti\|e skills; 



» 0 




dden, 
ed b> 
fore- 
;k the 
basic 



e^istnicluFts located nic 
os+T-lite tJeWcafipnall) 

impoverishnieiit 
fej^;. and disruption. 
iientsWeded forythem t 
, they orfen lacl/ the ad 
role m(|dels aiid the'Rx>i^m^ 
to motilate Jf\em out 6f their hopelessn 
are mirrors' of'jheir surrounchmg commiin 
modern version of Gresham's la\^', custod 
out learning. 

> Between thes^e extremes, thousaWs o 
the best the> can for n\iddl(j-classV>o\i 
operate with limited facilities in the fa^ 
enrollments and shrinkinfflbudgets. In 
schools of the rich and of the ^o6r, tliey 
confusion atK5ur purposes 
notion that their, staffs an 
expanded to accommodate. 

mental purposes of educatioii suggested herein cbuld 
meet anl> bem-usecl laughter] cynicism, or wistfulne?^s 
Even the few educational/pahges\of the 1950s an 
1960s were locked into curriL ila^lra^itions anci teach- 
er preparations that preclude 1 Iheir adclressing many 
of the purposes of education Mt now seem >o impor- 
tant. Then, as always, people ifarned through a wide 
varietv of experiences^ and/comfects: family life, peer 
intei'action, the media, o^-t il-jbb draining, miiitsfy 
serv ice, camps, street plavgro Ip^s, religious and social 
service institutions, and lo I |n/ As Ralph Tyler Iras . 
put it, "Teadhers for the/scHpols vvere employed not 
to teach everything >oung pe ople needed to learn but 
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jects that appearejd to^offer knowledge, skills, and 
points of \ie\v that could servdas important resoiijfces 
f\)r the individual." , ! 

With all this as background, it is difficult to^see 
how the education of tl]^e >ouug can be significantly 
improved in the absence, first, of reeducation of 
profesi5l()nal teachers and educational administrators ,* 
an^l second, of imaginati\e articulations of inschoc l 
activities to educatiK^ resources in the larger conimii- 
nit/. \ 

In relatioirc to the children of the urban .poor, a|n 
additional comme*nt is needed. Most of the major 
central cities oi America are becoming minority ghet- 
tos. In spite of \ourt decisions over a (juarter of a 
centurv, this natioii's metropolitan areas are largely 
patchwork quilts ot ^eparate and unecjual educational 

^^ropportunit) . There ydre luore preponderantl) segregat- 
ed schools in this, natioai in the 1970s than there were 
in the 1950s. Whife judic^il and legislati\e instruments 
attempt to findja long-term redress for the patent ^ 
grievan^jes of urban. minorrties, short-terni educational 
solutions call for heroic acts of invention and financfal 
underwriting addressed to the^ locked-in educational 
env irofiments of the poor. At the ver> least, attempts 
shoAild be made to decentralize learning facilities with 

. *a variet) of safe miniquarters.. Superbly prepared^ 
teachers and teacher aides should be pro\7ded in 
sufficient numbers to help the chijdre\n of the poor 
overcome their familial and economl^* handicaps. 

On the larger canvas, how can sch<xpl teachers and 
supervijsors be i^^ducated at the same tipie that school 

^ activities are linked to the educative resources of the 
larger comm'unit>? And how^ can these* changes take 
place without breaking the bank of e.d^ucational fi- 
nance? l^xperiments are going on all over the nation. 
Drawing from these experiments, let me propose a 
possible model, not for universal adoption, b^it as a 
wav of inducing other models from disparate readers. 

\ \ 
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instead of teach. In 
other, jji part, they 
as 1 U'erjng ground 



vvith selected 
school board 
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an educa- 
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Sunpose the school week were reduced froitf filve 
daystb four. In many school districts, tl\is shift would 
automatically sav e transportation cost; onb-day a week.\ 
Suppose the^money .saved wer^ put nto teacher-run 
teachery centers dev oted to creat^\ e insi jrvice education 
activities, vv'-here e.x.^sting curricular content and peda- 
ig^ic techniques could be reviewed and improved 
bvThe teachers themselves. The center^s could b^ based | 
in the schools, or in nearby universities, or in indepen- 
dent. ;S({ttings. Evejy Friday, teachers would 'learn 
.•...tik„j ^„_,u T p^j.^^ ^j^g^, wouldj learn from each-j 

would use their ftejachers centers 

for conv'ejpgt^ioiis 

par^ n|ts, supervisors, adniinistratdrs, 
meribers, prbfe.ssional speciali.sts, 

vari )jis occupations vvith whorii .they."^™ -.^^^^ 

tionii responsibility. With the'cooneWion of those 
othtr members of the larger commimity, teachers 
woi kr consider purpo^^es bf educijtion that "seem 
' imp )i tant to the Urger commMnity. 11 ley would work 
on ti? development of techniques and materials that 
vvod1(!1 help to modify existing practices and* course- 
content. They would help to defini Which aspects 
of education could be«t be'handled xl ithin the school 
and which aspects should involyfe. other educatlive 
instiuments in the large/ 'socieCy. • 1 

Ir the meantime, what would pupils and studdnts.= 
be doing on the fifth day v-out of schjDol? They would" 
be\hingall kinds of things. "Slow learners might spend 
the ftiy being tutored in basic skills by slightly older 
^eijs; who in turn might receive cpmpensation in the 
form of scholarship credits held, in escrow until their ■ 
college years. Volunteer parents and grandparents 
might play and fantasize with primary-age pupils and 
take young people on nature walks or on trips to 
airports, factories, .TV studios. High schoof 
stf»elsnt? might have apprenticeship experiences in a 
labor miion or work experience in an industry or in 
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i\^glected social, recreational^ and health slrvicfes of 
the commuHit\ — thes^ opportunities orchestrated b> 
Coinmunit>-Educatio\<^Work Councils, of the kind 
re<;(^mended b> Willard Wir|z. Some of these assign- 
merits** might in\olve cash payments in the form o£. 
part-time uages^or salaries, other assignments might 
be recompensed b> postsecondar> scholarships of 
f^llo^vship grants. 

Far the gifted, bi^aking the five-day academic lock- 
step coUldr^e a highly liberating and supportive 
experience — opening up possibilities for independent 
stud\ 'Srid for creati\e endeavors not readily ^available 
in mo.<t fofmal academic and scholastic settings. 

Performing arts ciJnters might woll reserve their 
facilities on Friday for budding musicians, dancers,^ 
and actors: • »^ ^ ^ * 
X The details here are not important. JThe general 
directipn* is, Teacters must be given ihe chance t(X 
recharge their* batteries and inipro\e tHeir knowledge 

^and skills,' coniipunity leaders of aH-4«Tids must be 
encouraged to participatenn the process of redefining 
educatiorial purposes, >oung people must be exposed 
to the educative resources and to friendly peer and 

..adult models in the largejr^ommunity. Since much 
of the in\olvement of the larger community would 
involve .the volunteer ^services of adults, arid since 
the suggested services and employments of youth 
wyujcl be no greater ^burjden cm public treasuries than 
alternatives of \velfare, unemployment compensation, 
^or prison,! additional co^ts of such a program to the 

' ta.\pay,ers woiifld be minimal. Anc^ the results could 
be heartening indeed: tHe quality of life could be 
enhanced for teach^i^s, pupils could find heightened 
ps'>chic satisfaction in "actiOn-rich" additions to their 
educational experiences^ a va$t number of oider Stu- 
dents and adults could^ serve as instructors and role 
models to young people starved for healthy insp^ira- 
tions. New life and new.publii; support could be*given 
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to i\umbers of perbt>ns (including unemplo\ed teach- 
ers) and to 'cultural and ci\ic enterprises presently 
underutilized and underfinanced/. ^ • \ 
* Recent experience \vith four-da\ week indicates 
nopenaltx whatsoever in lowered student achiexement 
in basic skills. ^ * * * 

The^Role of Colleges and Universities 

There.arb more than 3,000 colleges and universities 
in the. United States. The\ varv greatly in size, gover- 
'nance, and program. Graduate\uni\ersities — publiC\ 
and private — have had, and continue to have, stan- 
dard-setting functions for quAlit\ work in advanced 
research and in preparing exceptionalK w ell qualified 
voung people for the learned professions. Four-year 
undergraduate colleges 'have* provided, ^d will con- 
tinue to provide, a rich smorgasbord of postsecondary 
intellectual oppfortunities-»^both career specific and 
broadh cultural. Most two->ear colleges have emphar 
sized/and wiU ctyitinue to emphasize, vocational and^ 
technical as vve|l as liberal arts and paraprofessidnal 
training. An increasing number of institutions of 
postsecondarv education, of all kinds and sizes are 
reaching^)ut to the adult communitv — offering both 
credit and-nortcredit courses in a dazzling v ariety of 
cultural and technical fields. ^ \ 

If the b^sic insights in this monograph have any , 
validity, Kovveve/, few colleges and universities have 
addressed themselves to the range of individual and, 
societal needs that mark fhe existential realities of the 
last decades of the tvv^ntieth* century: th^ need for 
' long-life education tied to the predictabilities of stages 
of 'l\uman/tevelopment, the need for increased atten- 
tion to **masterv skills** to overcome the draining 
anxijpties of existential coping; the need to prepare, 
peopie for the repetitiveness and routinerless of most 
work, and the miportancQ of creating new forms, 
mddes, and definitions of/vv^?>i^, the need to ediicate 
people in the negotiating arts, sviidetic-- skills, ^and 
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moral philobophies of effective political par\ic^patioii 
in a technologicallv aclvanced and structuralK ponder- 
oiLs democratic svstem.; and, al^ox e all,- the n^ed to 
help people to have truK cfeati\e engagement^ with 
the taunting and frequeiltlv fretful world of the free 
self. This last needs a speciaT underscoring. If, as recent 
data And analysis have demonstrated, the income gap 
between 'college-degree holders and those without^ 
degrees is fiarrqwing, higher education can no jonger* 
justifv its activities alone on economic grounds. For 
the overwhelming majoritv of its stjLidents, higher 
education can onlv* hold out the possibilitv that tolle- 
giate and uuiversitv study, will Improve the quality 
of existence for the individual and ultimately ,for 
societ> a*> a whole. But that promise jis hollow unless 
higher education takes its rhetoric seriouslv and works 
aggressi\j?lv at those currigular and pedagogic reforms 
that can in fact improve the quality of human life. 
Surelv the place to start is in reworking ami resj/uctur- 
ing the tired, often archaic ciomponents bf the 'liberal 

?xts' curriculum. Liberal luarning must tecome, in 
act and theorv, learning that both liberates the free 
sel^and in'cre&ses the individuals s^nse*of ci^ ic duty. 
I have tried in Chapters V ^nd VI to suggest desirable 
directions for those needed changes. 

All thos*e associated with higher education must keep 
in mind that college and university 'trained people 
in all disciplinarv and professional fields constitute 
the society *s ba%ic cadre of teachers. Lionel Trilling 
contended that the mo^t loving'of hu'mar .relationships 
is the pedagogic relationship. Higher ed ication's most 
significant service may well be that of inculcating 
it> the minds of future doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
scientists, clergy, social workers, business executives, 
economists, politicians,. joy riialists, and reformers that 
thev, not just graduates of schools of education, have, 
the obligation and opportunity to b^lifelong teachers. 
For if education is a libiquitous.need, all of us must 
participate in the. processes of learning and teaching. 
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Those with advanced training and leducation have a 
special pedagogic jesponsibilit) . In general, most of 
the in^proveinents in the nonfornial educative instru- 
ments in*the American society {TV, radio, museums, 
libraries, union apprenticeship programs, professions, 
industr), government, publis^iing,houst?s) will depend 
heavil> on the creative contributions of^ those who 
have had the advantage of a college or university 
education. " ■ 

The Need for Educational Broilers \ . \ 

If America -is to move toward an educative society 
in which all of its myriad educative institutions and 

^ instruments, formal and informal, pla> a dynamic and . 
constructive role, one ver> special gap must be filled. 
The society will need a new breed of communicators 
and catalysts, educational counselors and facilitators 
v\ho can become informed breakers between educa- 

* tional demand and educational supply. "In part, the 
purposes of education have not been approximated 
in this society because there has been a^ breakdo.vvri 
in market communications. The diversity of educa- 
tional offerings and opportunities in this nation is 

. truly astounding. High school dropouts can get diplo- , 
mas through GED e^caminations, correspondence 
courses, and "external diploma"^' programs; .college 

% credits can be achieved in part through external exami- 
nations and the as^^essment of eKp^rience, T\' and radio 
courses are parts of many u^iversity^ extension firo- 
grapis, the military; labor unions, and industry .are 

^deeply involved in preserv'ice and in&ervice training; 

. in large taietropolitan areas, museums, libraries, 
chtil^ches, performing arts centers, community centers,. ^ 
provide a. variety 6f cultural facilities, programs, and 
materials. Proprietary schools provide training in a ^ 
variety of occupational skills. College and university 
extension divisions offer a range o| credit and rioncred- 
it courses on ;and off campus in almost every coriceiv- 
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able subject for arlnpst e\eri conc^fiv^ble segjilent of 
the society. , * . » 

. ^Part of the task of approximating the purposes of 
education as formulated here i> 'to reform curricular 
contt^nt'and pedagogic techniques. But part of/the 
task is to link those persons who have educational 
needs to the e\traordinqtf>' range Of educational oppor- 
tunities that alreadx exist in this sQ(:iety. Appropriate 
educational and occupational counseling ser\ ices are 
needed at all levels, but particularly for adults. 

There a|e no instant recipes for improving the human 
lot, no pattMit medicines^ no easy fixes. It/is unreason- 
able to expect a sudden and universal '"^greening of 
.\merica." For some, the"^ struggle for m'eaning, for 
happiness, mav not be worth the effort. But for an 
increasing number of -Americans, a new perspective 
is possible on the chances of enhancing the quality 
of personal existence and achie\ ing a greater measure* 
of social justice at home afid abroad. The educational 
palh suggested in this \olume is arduous. It^involves 
selfxliscipline.and steadfastness. It cannot be traveled 
. successfully w ithout company , or without leaders who 
belie\e in themselves and in their fellow^s. But for 
those who set about searching for waysKthrpugh 
education, to enhance the quality of hiirnan stages 
of development, enrich the various aspects of the- 
existential wheel, and improve th6 .functioning and. 
the eiiuiti .of the envelopii\g polity, the dividends may 
be rich indeed — in results achieved and as a function 
of the unending search itself.. 

If the essential political need fn America in the early 
years of its third century is for a new S6ilJ5e *of 
community, perhaps tRe infortffed networks-of truly 
educative society can begin the process of. linking 
people together— old and young, rich and poorVvvhlte 
and colored ethnics, humanists and scientists, artists 
and technicians. One thing seems clear. If if ill 'true 
that enhancing the quality^ of the stages of deveFop- 
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nient, the existential wheel, and the en\ eloping polit> 
is to consiititte^the high purposes of the American 
educlition^l s.ysteni in 'the \ears, ahead, American^ 
stirelv need each other. ' \ ^ ^ 
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This monograph springs in part fr^ni ptr-^« 

sonal observation, exp^i^^cA 'and reflection/ 
^luch'of it is based Jfl^ insign^sjderiv^d from 
active participation in both education apdlpolitics over 
^several decades. Fn addition, ^s the youngest of eight 
children, 1 have had the advantage of watching older 
brothers and sisters andjheir offspring cope with the 
stages of .development and problems of living — and 
have learned much frpm their example. My own 
experience a.s a spouse.a-iid a parent has been educative, ^ 
especially because of the understanding arid godd 
humor of m\ vvi^e and children. To my parents,^nov\^ 
dead a quarter of a century, I, owe speciaf gratitude: 
to my mother, for her love of words; to my father, 
.for his love of beauty in all its fnanifestations. . 

My years as a universitv* teacher and educational 
admini.strator have been mostlv . joyous and 'always 
, informative. Of ipv nonuniversity roles, I have derived 
insights aJ)out l)oth education and poJrtics from my 
experiences^ as^ mayor of a citv^ as an administrative 
assistant to a United States Senator; as a member ot 
New York State's Board of Regents; and, since 1973, 
as vice prjesident of the American Council on Ipduca- 
tion in Washington. . . • ' . ^ 

I have read a<^ I have taught — and as I have run. 
My wife and mv c|aughter Lois, spent a niimber of 
weeks in 1975 culling and summarizing a Iiteratiire 
unfamiliar to me buttP*atenOlv important to the devel- 
•opment of this. monograph^ R^M^^^ ^^^^^ clutter each 

x2d , 
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page ancteach chapter with a m\riad footnotes, I have 
attemptec}. in ^thes^^ bibliographical notes 'to select a 
few major source^ that'ha\ebtien particularly inform^-" 
tive^'and helpful! ' . ' ; - ' ^ 

Preface 

There'are a nuniher of exJellent surveys of the history 
of educational and political tlVeo^y. For thiSr^ssay, 
I Ijave drilw n special nourish'ment from the Overviews 
of George H. Sabine's classic text, A Histonj of Political 
Theory (Harrap,^ 1937), and 5\ J; Curtis and M. A. 
Boultwood, A Short Histanj of Educational Idea^ 
(University Tutorial Press,, 2nd Edition, 1956). Al- 
though I found both John Dewey and A, N. Whitehead 
les6 helpful as articulators of -educational purposes 
than I had hoped,. Dewey'^s use of the term "growth'' 
and Whitehead';;^ concern with^the "usefulness'' of 
education helped to stimiilate n\> tljinking. See Joseph 
Ratner (ed.). Intelligence in the Modem World: John 
'Dewei/s Philosophy (The ^Modern Librai^-, 1939), 
especially pp. 627-630, 673, and 675; and A.. N. ^ 
Whitehead, The^\ims of Educatim {\\acm\\\sxi, 1929), 
pa6.sim, note, for example, in Whitehead, p. 2, "Pedants 
sneer at an education w hich is useful. But if education 
is not useful^ what is it?" For my purposes, by far 
the most valuable summation of educational goal-set- 
ting in the United Statesin the past century is Lawrence 
A. Greniiu, The*Transfohiation<)fthe ScJiool (Vintage, ' 
1964). See also an. incisive summary of educational 
purposes by R. Freeipan Butts prepare.d as a contri- ^ 
bution to the 1-975 N'ational Forum of the College 
Entrance Sxarnination Board. 

The slipperiness of the term "the pubFi^ interest'' 
w^s first remarked^in this century by Walter Lippmann 
in his grfeat work. Public Opini(>n ^(Macmillan, 1922). 

Mv general description of the 'condition of America' 
as it 'enters its third century is baJied upon jdiriect 
observation, conversations, li^urv^ey -research. data, peri- 
odic literature, and a few'k^V books. Especially pre- 
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vocative have been the' fall, 19Y5 issue of the Pu$lic ' ' 
Interest devoted to The American * Commonicealth; 
Richard N, Goodwin, The \\mefican .Condition " , 
. (Doubleda>, 1974), Carl Solberg, Riding High: Ameri- 
\ca in the Cold War (Mason Charter," 1974); Peter L. 
^Berger et. al. The Hi^m^less Mind (Rdndom, 1973); 
E. J. Kahn, Jr., The, American JPeople: The Findings 
of the 1970 Census (Weybright and Talley, 1974); at>d ^ , 
Robert A: Nisbet, Community and Tower (Oxford ' \ 
University Press, 1967) and Twilight ef Authority ■ 
(Oxford University Press, 1975V 
The parlous state of the -world has been described 
'in Cassandra-like terms by Robert L. Heilbroner k\ 
An Inquiry into the Human Pro^jiect (Norton, 1974) 
and Donella H. 'Meadows, et. al, in Limits to "Growth: 
A Report for the Club of Rome's Project on the 
Predicament of Mankind (Universe, 1974). For a more 
optimistic view, see the articles and pamphlets of 
Harlan Cleveland emanating from the Aspen Institute 
in the spHng and summer oF 1975, especially Planetary ^ 
Bargains. ' ^ . 

The Bedrock Realities 

My appreciation goes tb Lawrence A. Cremin for 
suggesting the' kev term ''creative engagements" in 
ihe first of my three key^rposes, and to Israel 
Scheffler,, Samuel Halperin, and James Browne for 
\mderscoring the social and political responsibilities ' . 
of education reflected in ixiy'^third purpose. j 

Most of* the questions raisedf under the rubric of 
''some of history's toughest phil|)Sophicahissues" are 
l)ard> perennials in moral philosbphy. William Biitler 
• Yeats in hislppem. The Choice, raises one of the most 
difficult problems of existence: does the concentration " ^ . 
and single-minded devotion needed* to produce excel- 
lence 'in any field mean that a person must abjure 
the aliruism and the manifestations of caring usually 
associatfed with "perfection of life." ' ( 

Theiate E\ E. Schattschneider was^ for many years, 
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chairjiian of ^the^ Department oif Government at WesV 
let an. He \&is also presiclent of the Aniericc^n Political 
Science .TswciiUion. A gift(?d teacher, his parables anc| 
aphoi^ii^ms informed and inspired all who knew him 



The educatioiuof Plato's 
in Book II ^^^f the he public 
bv B. Jowett (Oxford, 1924 



Gnardians" is to be found 
I ha\e used the translatioii ' 
1 The. quotation from Pliny 



the Youn^^er is to be founVl in Curtis and Boulton, 
op. cit, p. 47. ^ 

The fir^t \ olume of Creinin's trilofjv' is titled, Ameri-^ 
can Education: The Colonial Experienc(i 1607-1783 
(Harper and Row, 1970). 

Education and the Stages of Development 
Although manv w^riters have increased^my under- 
standing of nuuian stages of development, I am partic- 
ularlv indebted to C\ril 0. Houle for^his wise counsel * 
and his sage writings on the subject. One of the best 
summations of the development^ of life-c>cle theory 
^is to be found in his article, "The Changing Gfoals 
"of Education in (ht? Perspective of Lifelong Learning/' 
Int(;mational Review of Education,' Unesco Institu- 
tion for Educatioji^, 1974, pp.k30r445. ' 

I found the reference to Kierl\egaard in Robert Coles, 
Erik H. Erikson: The Growth of His Work (Little,' 
Brown, 1970), p. 138. Goles' first chapter is a moving 
' tribute to the place of Kierkegaard in the dev elopment 
of modern psychoanalysis. , ' 

Ceirl G. Jung's essay \s to be found in Collected 
Works, Vol. 8, "Structure and Dynamics of the Psyche" 
(Pnncetpn University Press, 1969)^pp. 387-403, Char- 
lotte Biihler's, Der Menschliche L^s henslauf als psy- 
chologishes Problem (S. Hirzel, 19:^3), is mentioned 
bv most bibliographers in this field. I have found 
her chapter "The^Human Life Cycle" in Psychology 
for Contemporary Liiing (Hawthorn Books, lS68)j pp, 
127-265, particularly helpful. See also her book fhe 
Course of Humdn Life: A Study of Goals in the 
Humanistic Perspective' {Springer, 1968). Erikson's 
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most succinct'exposition^of his \ iew s on the life cycle 
is to be found in Childhood and Society (Nortoi'^, 1964). 
See also Identity and the Life Cycle: Selected Papers 
{International University Press, 1967), Vol. t Mo^t ' 
of his writings are, of course, germane. His p<i\cho- 
biographies of Luther and Gandhi, for example, are' 
• studded with insights into their personality changes 

y over time. See CoJes, op. ext. for an excellent summary 
of Erikson's work. My personal contacts with Erikson 
ha\e been few^ but ydxtremeh rewarding. The theme 
of my Sir John Adams lecture at the University of 
California, Los Angeles in 1971 on- ^^Education and 
the».Eursuit i)f Happiness'*' was a direct result of his 
personal encouragement. Conversations with him at 
.meetings of the National Academy .ofj Education, as 
well^as mv reading of his works, helped to^ focus my 
attention on the importance of the stages of develop- 
ment as an existential base for a restatement *ot educa- 
tional purposes. 

Among the .\mericans who have made special con- 
tributions to this growing field bi interest, articles^ 
and books by the following have been particularly 
^ useful to me:'Rob4irt J. Havighurst, ''History of Devel- 
opmental Ps>chologv: Socialization and Personality 
' Development jThrough the Life Span," in Life^Span 
Developmental Psychology: Personality and Social- 
ization, edited bv ^ aul B. Baltes and K. Warner Schaie 
(Academic Press, 1973); Bernice L. Neugarten, espe- 

1 ciall\ (ed.) Middle Age and Aging: A Reader in Social 
Psychology {VnWevsHy of Chicago Press, 1968); Roger 
Gould, espec ially "Adult Life Stages: Growth Toward 
Self-Tolerance," Psychology Today, February, 1975, 
pp. 74-78; Cyri! O. Hoide, op cit. Others who have 
worked or are wotking Xm this frontier include Theo- 
* dore Lidz, Daniel Levinson, and George Vaillant. 

In the original, outline of tliis monograph, Piaget 
was givun a far larger place. ThV reason for reducing 
the references to him has nothing to do with the 
importance of his work, but to a growing realization 

}' 
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on ni\ part, stimulated bv critical judgments b> H. 
Thomas James and Da\ id Clark, th;;:^t Piaget's cognitive 
"buddings" were of a different order of conceptu- 
*alization Jroni lift'-cvcle theories. For an excellent 
critiquu of Piaget's \vork see Herbert Ginsburg and 
Silvia Qpper, Pia^et\ Theortj of Intellectual Develop- 
ment: An Introduction (PAice-Hall, 1969), and J. 
Mc\'. Hunt, **The Impact £^iid Limitations of the Giant 
of Developmental Psvchology,'' in David Elkind and 
John H. Flavell, Studies ii^ Cognitice Development: 
Essays in Honor of Jean Piaget (Oxford University 
Press,J969), pp. 3-56. 

, A reference to the Doubting Thomas's of life-cycle 
ltheor> is to be found in Cvril O. Houle," op cit., pp.' 

\ The list of *\videly agreed upon" statements abo^ut 
ihe importance of earl> nurture is my own montage 
<|ravv n from a number of sources. In addition to sources 
iilreadv mentioned, the writings of Benjamin Bloom, 
Bruno Bettelheim, Jerome Bruner, and Uri Bronfen;^ 
brenner seetn to me especiallyTmp^essive. 

iThe statisjtics for dav-care centers are firjner than 
th\)se for nurser> schools. The 'former come from the 
, ^'jlionid Center of Educational Statistics, Department 
. of Health, Education, and, Welfare. There are no firm 
^. figures for the latter. NCES has a i974 figure of 
1,603,000 fori enrollment in nursery schools for ages 
4, and 5* I have arbitrarily divided that figure by 
.^0 as a reasonable average for ei'irollments for nursery 
school. \ ■ 

Th^e importance of the family in child rearing is 
beautitully summarized in "The Family: First In- 
structor jand Persuasive Guide," Teachers College 
Record, December, 1974. Note particularly the essays 
bv Leichter, Getzels, Cremixi, and Bronfenbrenner. 
In the early 1970s, the schools of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts) undertook an experiment called Brookline 
Earl> Education Project based upon the assumption 
that *^a child's future intelligence, social coAipetence, 
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and general abilitv to learn a*^ all largely determined 
before the age bi 3." See Maya Pines, "Parent and 
Child: Head H^ad,Start," Sew York Times Magazine, 
October 26. 1975, and an unpubli.shed project descrip- 
tion a\ailable through Dr. Donald E. Pierson, director. 

I am indebted i o Bruno Bettelheim^ in a prese'ntation 
he made to the National Academy -of Education in 
1965, for insight^s into the socializing imi>act of the 
kibbutz. \ \ I 

• There is a v^ist literature on the problerns of adoles- 
cence. Erikson, itoitity; Youth and \Crisis (Norton, 
1968), is an importhnfe basic work. See also his "Reflec- 
tions on the Dissent of Contemporary Youth," Daeda- 
Im, Vol. 99, No. 1, 1970, pp.. 154-176. Kenneth 
Keniston's insightful essay, "Youth: A New Stage of 
Life," American Scholar, Vol 39, SLUtumn, 1970,, pp., 
631-54, has received deserved attention. For my 
purposes, the most useful general work was James 
S. Coleman ^chairman). Youth: Transition to Adult- 
hood—Report on Youih of the President 's Science Ac/f i- 
sorij Committee (University of Chicago Press, 1974). 
This contains an excellent bibliography. For a more 
recent and quite disturbing analysis of kte adolescence 
'see Herbert Hendin, "The. Ne\v Anomie," CftanW, 
November. 1975, pp. 24-29. -'• ; 

Erikson's description of the problems of middle age 
are to be found in Childhood and Society, "op." cit. 
Biihler's reference to the middle-age "climacterum" 
is found in her Psychology for\Contemporanj Libin^, 
ofi vit. There is a growing literature on middle age. 
I have relied very heav;ily upon the writings of Bernice 
L. Nengarten, especially including the^key collection 
of essays edited by- her, Middle Age and Aging: A 
Reddet in Social Psychology (Univers/ty of Chicago 
1968). See particularly her essayiin thi«$ volume entitled 
"Adult Personality"^ see also|fehe contributior\s of 
Howard S. Becker and Raymond G. Kuhler. Gail 
Sheehy h4s ^itten a sensitive article on middle age, 
"Cat.ch-3dj and Other Predictable Crises of Growing 
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I'p Adult," \eiL\Yurk Magazine, Febiuarv 18, 1974, 
•pp. 30-44. ^ ■ . 

^ ■Again, the writing's on- old age are increasingly 
voluminous. Xeugarten's Middle Age' and Aging, op. 
cit., has a luunher of valuable essa\s. See particularly 
those of Murra\ .and Epstein, Rose; and Reichard, 

; Linser, and Petersen. Wayne Dennis' article, "Creative 

/ ' Productivity Between the Ages of 20 and 80. Years," 
an excellent surye\ of those creati^'e capacities that 
a )pear to be \ ital well into old age. For a more extepded 
disCAission of this issue and of cognitive capacities 
tl at endure throughout adult life, see Xever Too Old 
^ l(\ team, Ac"iclem\- -for Eclucafional Development' 
Jiuie, 1974; an 1 Paul B. Baltes and K. Warner. Schai'e' 

- . ".TJ^e M> th of tlie Twilight Years," Psychologij Todaij, 
• N*|iaVch, 1974, pp. 35V40. 

The relation.'lhip of, micjdle age behaviors to old t\ge ' 
realities is, reported in a prodigious linear study, by. 
Henry S. MaasVand "Joseph A. Ku\pers, From Thirty 
to Seventy: A Forty-}iear Longitudinal Study of Adult 
'Life-Styles and ^Personality (Josse\'-Bass, 1974). 

On what might happen to th?' length of^old age 
ir cancer, heart di.sease, and, stroke are eliminated, seq 
Leonard Hayflick, "Why Grow Old," the Stanford 
Magazine; spring-summer, 1975, pp. 36-43. 

For insights into the back-to-School movemeni- 
among the old, see Catherine C." Davis,/Tairjj^r6ns 

. Senior Freshmen," American Ediwation, Ma^l975, 
pp. 3-10; and Saturday Review, "Lifelong Learning," 
September 20, 1975, passim. . ' ' 

Coping \ 

Ajipropriate annotations for this chap teJ are particu-. 
larly difficult. The basic sources are the iijtro.spections 
and observations of living, and decades bf reading— 
. including the occasional perusing oflfamily and V 
women's journals iil dentists' and doctors' offices and 
on airplanes. A few references are, hAweveri in order. 
Ail-intexesting survey of how 'both urtper- alui lower- , 
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income groupT^allocateVtheir time durin^Jiie Working 
hours of the weeK^Hi toVbe found jin Ricn^rd K. Br^il 
and F. Stuart ChapinV Jr\, "Activity Patterns of .Urbaii 
esidents," EniiVAnmi^nli and Behavioi\ Vol. 5, 1973\ 
p. 163-187. \ 

The first report on/life adjustment stemmed from 
a 1947 National. CdViference of the^ Commission on 
Life Adjustments for Youth. See 'Vitalizing Secondary 
Education. Education for Life Adjustment, Bulletin 
,No.'3 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951)^. A 
second report from the Commission appeared in 1954. 
The*>ections of these^^eports dealing with work, famiU 
relationships, and consumerism are worth renewed 
attention. 

Cyril 0. Houle's ^ijiiment on health and illness- 
was made iti a marginal note commenting orran early* ^ 
-version of the manuscript to this booik. For further 
'^inturmjition^an the fireslow study regar/iin^'lhe rela- 
tionship betweeii good health habits and increased 
longevity see N. Beloc, "Relationship of HeaLfh Prac- 
tices and-^^ortalitx," Preventive Medicine, 197^3;A'ol; 
2, pp.'67-8L ' J . . 

* The abilitv of adult^Americans t© cope with personal . 
and family logis>tics was studied by a University of 
Texas team in the mjd-1970s. A summlary report, Adult , 
Functional Cvmpetencij, vvavs issued* in I^larch, 197*5., ' 
' It claims that twentt percent of Anjfetican adults^ are 
essentiall> unabf^o cope. Onl> half of the Americari 
adults can be considered tKilv competent in a'fhnc-. 
tional sense., For further informatijon^ write io Adult 
Performance' Level Project, Dr. Norvell NoVthcutt, ^ 
Project Director, University of Te'x^s at Aius^in. These 'V 
findings are' reinforced in a* stud> by thgjildtional ^ 
Assessment of Educatfonal Progress which foljn<f t^i^ 
less than half of young adujts f^ould' determine the 
\most'economicarsize of a procUict, onlj ten percent* 
of fl^en-agers and tweutv percent of young adults could 
correctl>^alculate a taxi fare, iln5l»,onl>^bne percent 
of 17-year-oldj? and .shxteen percent of adults cotilcf * 
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'balance d ohecktSpok. Fur fiirftier 'details write to the ' 
•Education ^bmm\ssion of the States, Demer, Golora- 

On con^umW ediication^ the federal government is 
beginning to >^jr. See Public Law 93-380, the "Edacar 
tion Amendments of 1974," which provides for a 
Gonsumer/Education Program. The U.S. Office of 
Education |s authorized 'to fund projects "designed 
to help individuals make informal, rational decisions 
about consumer;transactions." See "HEW News, Na- 
".vember 26, ' 1^^75. .Law in a Free Society is a project 
oi the .State Bar of California in cooperation with the 
; Schools oi Law of the, University of^ California and 
University E.xterisidn, University of "California, Los 
Angeles. It is peijhap's th'e most sophisticated of literally 
hundKeds of ^ curriculum' development projects in 
America designed'to increase school children's under- 
standing of , the legal Cramework of American life. 




(Pantheon, l^a7«),-and iCnofs (PantReea, 1971).- 

A useful work.on tTie^ssiie of generalized probjem 
solving is G^o'rge V/CoeKlo? David A. Hambeng, and 
John E. Ad'ams .(edV:), Coping and Adaptation (Basic 
'Books, 19^4); Yiote. particularly Chapter 13, '^Coping 
arid Adaptation; Steps T9wa;'(;l a Synthesis of Biologi- 
t?al and Sodi^l •Prospeptives."' The University of Caii- 
fornia, Los Angeles ha,s develpiJeH a Creative Problem 
3brving Program th^ has attf acted wide ajtteiition. For 
further '.mformatian write to ArchitectiTre Building 
. iUgJJCLA, Los^\ngeles, California 9b024. Although 
directed largely at solving sq^rfetal problem s,.nian>v of 
the skills featured, in the pjx^gjam have etiifarmeaning 
tor personal anct famijl' copirtg.. ; " 

The' quotation -iroiB Elfna" LevVis i,s^fi'om "Words 
i Live Bv," P4Qtorial Living Coloroto Magazine, July 
27, l5L7.5;p.o: V ^, ^ \ 
David Kiesman's interest in "mastery was conveyed 
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to me in ^^i^p^iiel ais4,^isi>i(Va on i'n\ chapter 
• at Plj^rvard on June 9, 1975/ ^ ' 

/W.ork • ^ \ '! ^ ...... 

' * *\ A ritynloer of Hfitingh have been particularly usef^d 
,,to'me ?fi the develupnmiit of thi'S' chapter. ChapterV^ 
^ thrci* and iour of Hannah Arendt*s^T/ie Jfwman Com^i- ^ 

ticyiVUniv&rsity of Chicago Press, 1958) are 'exceljenj: ** 
V. statements of the distinction between '*labor*\and 
/^work/.* Thomas F. Greeiys WO/fl Leisure; andjlie 
' Americmf Schooh (Random, K)68)Vai;ses eveiV richer 
, 'distinctions. A. Dale^Jijissing, "The Future of Job,^^ * 

, W4trK, ami Leisuxe," vEducational Policy Research 
/ ^^Certter, \;S*vracuse t'^nivexsit)* Research Corporation^, 
(mimeo), Augii^it,.!^?^^ Is a stunning essay -^on tHe 
."^ • changiri'g mix of work, and. leisiue in ihe^Ameriean > 
society. Peter L. Berger (ed.);, The, Human Shape of ^ . 
. Work (Regnery, 1^73),, compares a \ ariety of jobs in 
" t^rms oT their rt^vyards and sto^ns." James O'Toole (ed,). 
Work And the Qualittj o}^ Life: Resource Papers fox^ V 
• Vrorfc fnAmenVa(!vlIT, 1974), contains^ excellent essays' ^ 
on various ,^ects of the' matttJrs, treated sutierficially a \ . 
-in thiK chapter^ Willard Wirtz, Tike Boundless * Re- 
\our(;e\^ W Prospectus for an EdjiicqfiOnAVork Pdltcy 
. -.(New Republii;, 1975), Is a graceful and, practical . • 
stcjjeinent of possible policy options 'for cr-eating jobs^ 
and for relatitig ^education to emplo»yment through 
' ^ community councils^ RQbert J. Havighurst h*s^a per- 
, cepfivV e.ssay^.on the 'relatiunsbip between changing 
^ societal pattern^ anil thife, v\ orld of vyork. See his '^Socfal 
'Koles, W<Trk, L^is'ure, an4.Eoh/catioT\,''* ni Carl^Eis^^" 
'* • ddrier.and VtcPovvelLLawton (eds.), T'he Psycholopjl ^ 
of*Adult Deielupment and Agmg iAmerican PsycKp- 
logical Associatron,;'I973). \ . . 

,The call. f6f "career education'!. is .particylarly asso- 
^ , ciated with STdne^y^P. Marland, Jr.. w4ien heyya.s U.S. ^. 

'Qornmis?>ioner ()f. Education in jhe early 1970s. See * 
. '%{dj:\3Ln&{Q{iy,Eisa\fsoi\C^areerEdxication{^ . 
I "Regional EdiiiLatiop^l Laboratory, 1973) and M^rland,. ^ \ 
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CcMfvr Education: A Proposal for Refonn (McGraw, ^ 
19 1 5). S^e also Kenneth Hoyt, Career Education':*' » • 
Contrihutio^is to mi Ei'ohing Concept (X)]\'nipi\s- ^ 
.1975k Joel H. Magi^os (eel). Career Educatioif, iJire ' 
third \ earhuok-ijf the American Vocational Association, • 
197:3.' ^ ' ' : * 

^ For a pupulari»zed version of tlie dechning economic * 

. i\ \ahie of higher education, see .Caroline Bird, Tfe Case , 
; ' Against College (.McKav , 1975), For a more h\ >tematic 
\ and scholiirK approach see the article Richard- 
Frueman and Herbert Hollom|)n on **The Declining \* 
Value of College Going,!' Change, Septeinb^p, "19,73,^ ^ * 
pp 24-31. . • V . 

• \\ The suurce for re/erences to youth unemployuTent 

^ .« '*in- the mid-1970s is Wirtz, op, cit., Chapter I. / ' ; ^ - 
. , For interesting insights into the world of undCrqm- • 

* plovment, see two articles by James 'O'Toole; 'The 
' Reserve Armv of the Underemployed," Change, Mc1y% /\ 

1975 and June, 1975. \ . / . ; ' V 

' A am grateful for the help x)f the Rop§r, Center ^iji; ^; 
Williamstuwn, \hissachusetts, in providing' ucceS5 to/7 
relev ant Gallup Polls from 1963 to 19?3^hati\su.rveyea '^^ ' 
job. satisfaction. I have also used the Gallvjj^'Qpinian. 
Index Report Xo. 94, Job Sati!^f action and^Pxodi{j:iiviiifr I ' 
April, 1973. A recent examination of as^etVxliJy J!i% , 

* 'tVunia can be found in Barbara Gavibj^.^iAl^^^^^^^ V' ^ 
LitelongDaij, The \Ieaning arid Demeannigof/Rojiiihe . 
\Vor/ctDoubledav , 1975). See also; Daniel ^ankelbvich,^ ^ ' 
'Turbulence in the Working World: A^gr^^ Workers J>.^ 
Happv Gracis," Psyc/io/ogy Today/ Debei^^ ^ 

-and Edmund Faltermaver, "Who Wiir£)(>j]ie ipijrtyV'-^ > 
Work?" Fortune, January, 1974„pp. 13^^13S;\; ^'^^^ ' 
The Berger quotation conies frc>ft;i Jiis,1^(5<)K T/t^ 
- ^ Human Shape of Work, pp. city p. 221.. . . . 
The most sigiuficant legislative iuKiativein'the ilfrea. , 
of full emplovment polic> in rece^nt v e.ai>s*T)-as been T ' 
the so-called Havv kins-FIumphrev Full >Ewpto>;me^^^^ 
Bdl, ITR50 (Subcommittee on Equal OpfrprtiyTitle^ . 
print of March 20, 1973). • ' ^ ^ 
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For»an important staten'ient on ho\\ hill emplo\ ment 
raight help limit rather than exacerbate inflation, see 
peter Barfie*?^; \Vorking, Papers^ Fi\\\, 1975. 

St^e also, Fiill ^mpl6yrtiei\t as a Satiohql Goall 
Pjrj:)ceeilings of thJ 64th National Urban League Con- ^ 
ference, 197p. . - ,\ ' 

Perliap> the mg^t''impres.sive single force in keeping 
ari\e theMssue or tlie imporlancfe of b^sjc^^ilJs* is 
the Cpurfcil foe Basic Education in Washington, D.C. 
Its hand-sized pamtihlets have a readership «f influen- 
tiais' acro6^ the nation. 

' The updating of' people in their jobs— esf)eciially 
members of the rlearned- professions — is a special 
interest of Cyril 0. -flpulei S^e, £or example, **Jhe 

Xengtliened Line,'* I^erspe^tjies in Biology and A/edi- 
cme(LjViversit>,of Chicagx5, Ajutumn, 1967); Learn 

! the'Futute/' \l§di^al X^linics of North Am^chy Jan- 

.uar>% 19T0: ' ' - ,:^>^^^ 1 < 

Ojq the reorganizati^t^n of;\vork,'See 0'Toole,fpp. cit 

^Se^4i?'0 Bobert L. Kahn, ''The Work Module'— A Tonic 
for Lfcnehpajl Lassitude/' Pmchology Today, .tehtw-, 
^i;;^-, i073.H-: > "\ ' * . 

. the Free S'e|f" " 

Most of this chapter must Remain without specific , 
attributions- An>one familiar with the writings of my 
father, Albert Edward Bailev, vvill fi'hd reflected star-' 
du!st from the universe of his rich nlihd. See 'particu- 
,l&rly"i:he Use aP^Art in. ReHgiaus Education " (the 
Abingtoh <Press'. 1922) and Art and Charactef (TH^g 
Abingdon fe?;, 1938).. - , , . • • 

Harvey Cox.has made a'suBsfantial co^itribution^to 
^mv thinking about the free ^'^elf. ^ee^p^rticularly The 
. Feast of Fobls (^ar^ter. and R'ov^r; 197 l)r / ' / 
. .M> recent 4i5><^ov,er;^bfJ(iseph Campi:)eU\s^ beautiful ' 
work, The Mytjiic ^jnage (Princeton^^Ufii't ersit>'»Pre^s; 
1975), added new perspectives to iifv inherited iT^teres^ 
in art. Some of Lionel Trining^^vvdtiygsli^ve stretched 
rnv mind inxlelightjful vva>^-*->speciall> Sincffity and. 



Auf/ienficify. 5i.t-Lec7ures/\ Harvard Uui\ersi^v Press, 
1071). George Leopard's Education^ and Ec^tam 
iDelacDrte. 1968V at th/ school level, and Brand Blanr 
shard. The l\csvf a Liberal Education, and Othet 
Ta//c6 to Students (Open Conrt, 1973), at the collegiate 
le\ el. articulate existing and pt)ssil)le linkages hetween 
education and the free self. But once again, experie^ice 
and reflection ha\e been ni\ most basic tutors. • 

As to speciiic references, note *T\^ at 25: The 
Intellectual in VideohnuU" SaturdaijiReiieiL\ May 31, 
1975, passim, Esjelle Haine\'s article^ ''Boredom: The 
Most Pre\aleitt American Disease,] is in Haqyers, 
November, 1974. For a stunning anal> sis of the impact 
^)f T\' upon the society, see Douglass Cater, TV and ' 
the Thinking Person, A Policy Paper, The Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, 1975, which, among, 
other things, contains the reference to Michael Robin- 
son.. See also Dougla^^ptcr and Stephen Strickland, 
jy Violence and the Child (Russell Sage, 1975), for 
U frightening stor\ of T\'-caused social pathology and 
the power of the teJecommuniCations lobby, ' 

A documentation on the drop in verbal and mathe- 
jjiatical test scores ts to. be found in College-Board 
$enices 1974-75, AT?, College Entrance "Exaniinat^On 
Board, 1975. ' ; • 

Homer\s reference to the. baijq^ict and the harp is 
to be found in Edith Hamilton's excjuisite study, The 
Creek Wai/ (Norton, 1948), p. 34. Fortunately, in recent 
\ears there hajt been a heartenang increase in cultural 
.centers across the nation. ^See, '^Upbeat for Music, 
Drama, Qance-^Xew Growth of Cultural Centers/^ 
1^5. Sews and Wofld Report, October 20, 1975, pp. 
52-5:r 

Paul FusselTs The Great War and Modem Memorij 
was published b\ 'Oxford University Press in 1975, 
» \h reference to the mind being its own greatest 
frontier was prompted bv, amonj^ other sources, the 
issue of the Saturday. Heiieic dedicated to '^Inside 
the jBrain: The 'Last Great Frontier," August 9, 1975. 
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i / ' , . . ( ' i * ' 

See especialK the opening es^a\ bv, Albert Rpsenfeld. 
and Kenneth W. Khvington, pp. 13-15. 

E. B. White, on the occasion of his 70th birthday; 
was inter\ie\ved b\ a Sew York Ximcs reporter. .See 
Sew York Times, July 11, 1969, pp. 1, 43. . ; 

The quotation from Harvey Cox is in The Feast 
of Fdoh, dp. cit., p., 13. . 

The Enveloping Polity i 

This chapter is the product of 25 yeal;s spent as 
a political scientist. My writings have "been infomi&d 
b\ a yafiet> of experiences in' practical politics at all 
levels of the .\nierican federal .system. In the evolution 
of my own thought I ha\e been particularly inf|uenced 
by the writings of E. E. Schkttsphneider ai d Paul 
H. Appleby. . i' . | 

The quotation from ThucydiHes is taken fi-bm Ha- 
milton, TU Creek Way, op. ext., pp. 187-188. The 
rema,inirig quotations from traditional political 
theoli*ts are taken from Sabine, op. cit. The statement 
by Eilward Levi is to be found in ah article by. Warren 
BennSs, "Open Covenants Not So (DpenlylArrived At," 
The Washington 'Post, October 26, 1975, 02. 
- Tht Thurber aphorism was found in Paheant, April, 
1961,1 p. 31. J. H. Elliott made hi§ useflul point 
"The Mannerists," Horizon, summer, 1973. Incidefi- 
' tally, of all the' journals I read, .! find Horizon 
the most generally nourishing of the free self. 

l am indebted to Roger W. Heyns-for pointing out 
to me the contradiction between "negotiated settle- 
. ments" and the. "win /lose" value environment ©f 
contemporary America. ■ 

•For a gejneral survey' of theoretical, and historical 
models for training political leaders, see my article 
"Character Education for the Public S(?l-vice," in 
Clarence H. Faust and Jessica Feingold (eds.). Ap- 
proaches to Education for Character: Strategies .for, 
Change in Higher Education (Columbia University 
Press, 1969), pp. 137-151. 

< A « ■" • • 
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he quotation froih T. Swa 
in '"Vhk Marriage of Science . 
can Jo\inuit*ol Phpmacy; Oc t 
, For an overview ^jf traciitioi 
of educatiolif^fcr jpubhc '^dniij 

^^-^irigs t)^^D^vi.^t•\\*ald?i, es^v^.^.. ..w^.w^...^,... 

?i]iyic--'Ad^{iifstrati.s^n," Wmals, Vol 404, No-. " 
*/• • r . ve"mb(?r^ 1972; pp.. 217-54; aii4 "'Education fo^.lPublio • 
• . ; ,\dminftft-iKfon in the Se\Vntie,s ," in Frederick Mo.sher. 
• '^^^j^^^Wncan Public Admihisf ration: Past, Present, 
and Future iVnhvjm- of. Alabama Pre.s-.s, 1976)^,1 . ^ 
.The final couplet is froni Ralph Waldo EmersLii's • 
popm,J'Boston';" read irt Faneuil Hall on -December 
16, 1873-. on the Centennial !\nni\'er,sary of the de- ■ 
\ structipn-- of the tea |fn Bo.sion UnThox,' .Emersm's* - 
,. . ■.U'or/c.sv(G. Bell, 1914Lp. 234. » * ; .. 

Imp! loiati^n.s and Directions .'' 
. .Anyone interestednh^ reforming the Amevican .educaj- \ 
tional s\ stem should begin b> reading a^sobering work 
'by S, Steinber^,.jE:ducationa^Myf/is anc/i?eaii/i^^ . 
. , (Addi'soji-Wesley, _1068|/ Steinberg's basic stance is 
th"at*". . . schools are Jenga'ged, permanently in "the 
.^businevs of mriiritaitiijiW thei'\iselvk in' continiled 
; ^ 'operation under the prksure of cohflicting pushes' 
' and pulls'u ithout engendering or^en^puraging seVere 
fri'ctio^s ill the' co^nmiinity"Vp.' ^at)3* In liis colorful 
phrase, each, 'jS^hopI *ys^^m' isv its own !findividuc'ri * 
. ^ swamrp of accommodations" (p. 237-). Ht? conteijds that' 
' Ambiguity is'the. g]we,lhat holds things tWther. It ' 
'. is the sponge that absorbs.alh" In cOnsequencb', Stein- 
be-fg believes that: ^^^-e nuisf give up* tlie. ndtion of 
'.^iducat'ional decision fnaklng'l^y ^y noptic overview (-p.' 
240). ^He coaitends that general policji) objectives may 
"ot,- in fact, lie easiJv translatecl into directives for ' • 
technic.;all> feasible school practices: "to adopt ..<thool 
practices 'in the name of .such objectives may be- to 
. ' promise' to deliver what cannot. bp' delivered thereby.''- ' 
(p. '228). I would s<i,bmit that his general de'scijiption 
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of schools applies as well to most colleges and uni- 
versities. J 

The jssue for me, therefore, has been how to clarify 
some basic human needs that might 'be met in part 
bv improvjed edaicational services without postulating 

' a si^jjle^ (tommanding pattern of eduC'atioqal reform. 
I a<i\ ?nc0jurage^ b\ the fact that man> of the insights 
and p^rppdsjtions in m> monograph stem from experi- 
ment!] recenth oijpr^sentl) undertaken in this country. 
Fortunately,' I a|n/not writing in a vacuum. Others 
have sensed th^ sahie issues I have set forth, and 
are busil> at work in their own settings attempting 
to^put. things right. This book, is designed only to 
further encourage a process welF under way. Another 
excellent reminder of the barriers facir)g those who 
would change education is to-be found in John Good- 
lad, The Dynamics of Educational C/iange.(McGraw- 

■ Hill, 1975). 

Ralph W. Tyler conTies close bo being America's "Mr, 
^ Education." References inlthis chapter refer to ' Edu- 

. cational Requireftients for a Modern Dexnocxacy," 
Center RepoH, October, 197^5, pp. l-f}. 
' Schootl Administrative District #2' in Unity, Maine, 

/ha.^ expedryented with a fi)ur-da> week/teachers cen- 

, ttfr.combii^ation. For details, write ih the State Educa- 
' tion Departments Augusta, Maine. An excellent surve^^ 

^of the teachers center movement is to be found in 
Kathleen Devane> and Lorraine Thome, Exploring 
TeacherX CentersA^eLT'Wei^t Laboratory, 1975). See 
also my article,* "Teachers' Centers: A British First," 
Phi Delta Kappwi, November, 1971, pp. 146-149. 

* , Man\ secondary schools in the mid-1970s are exper- 
imenting with work and community -service activities. 
See 25 Action Learning Schools, Nationat.Asspciatioa 
of Secondary School Principals; Re^ston^ Virginia, 1975. 

* Se^ also. Executive High School Interns of America 
Handbook, Acadenn for Educational Developm.erit, 
1975; send R'ichard Ferrin, Project Director, Bridgin*g 
the Gap: A Study of Education-to-Work Linkage.Sy 
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Colkge Entrajnce ExemJn^tion ^oard, June 18, 1975. 

Thereferenc^ to Wirtz is to TheBoundless Resource, 
op, cif. . ' / 

The |:lirectors of the foui'-cla\ wc^ek prograan in Unity, 
Maine^ conckicted before-and-after tests that dem(i)i\- 
stratecl gains for four-da\ Week students in every basic 
skill Except spelling where there Was a marginaj 
decline. How much of the giins were du^^/a 
"Hawthorne t^ffect" is, of course, im] )Ossible^kncAv. 

Although I stand behiiul the gene|- ilizaU^ that /ew 
colleges and universities have add| ?sseof themselves 
j to *'the range of indiv idual and sAbie/fal needs that 
' mark the exiitential realities of the |asf decide of the 
, twentieth centurv," there are a num^r of heartening 
t^xceptions, j^ome of which have been .referred to in 
previous pages. The major national source of informa- 
tion about higher edui^ation innovation is NEXUS, 
an information retrieval system sponsored by the 
American Association for Higher Education. NEXUS' 
. address and telephone number as of this writing are: 
2000 P Street, NAV., Washington, D.C. 20036, (202), 
785-8480. See also Designing Diversity To, Conference 
Proceedings, 2nd National Conference .on Open 
Learning and Nontraditional Study, June 17-19,, 
Wcishin^fron, lJ).C. (University of Mid-Aijierica; 1975). ' 

The more responsible end ofjthe^I^ree University 
spectrum 'is addressing many of the issues raised.in 
' this book. Sei for example; Namnal Free Universitij 
AVit.^,^'o.l, December, 1975, and University for hhn, 
>IanUtta^, Kansas, Fall, 1975 bulletin of courses. 

On theAiarrow ing of the'' income gap' between col- 
legerdegree holders and non.degre^' holders, see Free- 
man and Hqlloimon/op. cit. - 

The Fund Cor. the Improvement 6i Postsec^ndary ^ 
Edittation, of the'^Dejiarjtment of Health,- .E.duc^tion, 
and \Velfare, has supported a number of experinients, 
in educational brokering. See particularly James, 
ileffernan, Francis U. Macy, and Donn F. Vickersi 
Educational Brokering: A New Service for Adult 
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Leamen, Regional Learning Service of Central New . 
York, No\ ember/ 1975. bee also Nancy Schlossberg 
and Alan D. Enti/ie (eds:), "Coming of Age: Counseling 
Adults," The dim.se ling Psychologist, Vol. No. 
1, March, 1976^ 
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